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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE CHRISTMAS FIRES. 


ON THE ENGLISH HEARTH. 


Ir was the fullest winter-time, and snow lay 
very deep upon the Longmynd hills in Shropshire. 

tt was, however, not a sad or dreary time, for 
the moon had risen in splendor to welcome in the 
Christmas eve, so that the loneliest places on the 
hoary mountain-tops seemed one with more fre- 
quented scenes in beauty, in cheerfulness, and in 
serenity! 

After a long and weary ride of many miles, Mr. 
Mynor, a country surgeon, dismounted, and, lead- 
ing his horse, began the ascent of one of those 
lonely hills that lay betwixt him and the = 
where he lived. He had promised his young wife 
to be home by nine o’clock that evening, and as 
it was now much past seven, he wound the reins 
round his arm, and walked on at a quick pace. 
His heart was, however, very sad, for he had set 
off that morning in the hope that a bill long owing 
to him would be paid; but the country hunks, for- 
= of the doctor’s kindness to him through a 
ong illness, and willing to reap the last penny of 
interest on the sum, had again put the payment 
off by paltry and disingenuous excuses. Too 
oe to beg where he had a right, Mr. Mynor 

ad not urged the claim; though, as the miles 

lessened between him and his home, his mental 
suffering amounted to anguish, as he thought of 
his young wife’s anxious face, and the compara- 
tively breadless morrow for his little children. 

Once or twice he was aroused from the ab- 
sorbing subject of his meditations by the barking 
of a dog, but, judging that it belonged to some 
cheghand out upon the hills, he forgot it again as 
soon as its deep mouth was silenced. Thus, pur- 
suing his way, the sterile mountain top was 
gained just as it seemed his mental anguish had 
reached its keenest oo but then, raising his 
face to make sure of his path amidst the untrod- 
den snow, a change came over him, such as has 
come to many a heart, and will, thank God, to the 
end of time. The exquisite beauty of the scene, 
and the deep, unutterable peace that lay over it, 
gave him, as though it were, a sudden power to 
see into the great under-current of this 
life of ours, and how transient and how small are 
all its ills, those even of the largest, when its in- 
finite and its immortal purposes can be viewed in 
all their sublimity and moral grandeur. A long 
and oftentimes a weary road it doubtless has to 
be, but still an eternal progress up to light and 
good; a way that in the abstract is all of hope, a 
way whose travellers’ steps are ever being helped 
at lifted by a divine and loving hand, a way 
whose mountains at the close are heaven itself— 
the mountains of the “ Shining Ones.” 

A little undulating hollow so occupied the sur- 
face of the hill that, once within its encircling 
ridge, nothing but the richly lighted heavens 

d be seen ; but there pouring down a flood of 
glory from moon and stars upon every flake of 
spotless snow, every outstanding blade of withered 
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fern, every lichen on the few hoary roots—nothing 
could exceed the tranquil, suggestive, peaceful beau- 
ty of the little scene, so shut out from all the world, 
and yet so peopled by the multitudinous evidence. 
of God. It was a place for peace,a place for 
hope, a place from which to descend into the 
world on this sweet Christmas eve, with » heart 
new touched by the divine humanities taught to 
us so long ago ! 

Warmed and gladdened by feelings such as 
these, the poor country doctor had just crossed the 
ridge with quickened steps, when a cloud of snow 
was all at once scattered in his face, and a large 
dog leaped up against him and the frightened 
horse. Pushed down, but spoken to kindly, the 
poor brute no sooner heard the human voice than 
itseemed wild with joy, and looking back, as 
though to lead the doctor on, retraced its own 
wild steps. Feeling sure that some one was in 
distress, for the dog he knew did not belong to 
= of the hill people, Mr. Mynor hurried on, 
and soon came up to where the ) stretched out 
with extended fore-feet on the snow, was watch- 
ing beside a little heap of broken hoar-stones, on 
one of which a fine, athletic young man was 
seated, apparently asleep. Knowing the certain 
danger of such a position, on such a night and in 
so desolate a spot, the doctor spoke to him, and 
then attempted to arouse him, though without 
success. He still breathed; his face and hands 
were already rigid with the intense frost, and his 
stupor extreme. Mr. Mynor had fortunately a 
little brandy with him in a flask. He poured a‘ 
few drops of this down the stranger's throat, 
loosened his neck-handkerchief, and - rubbed his 
hands for some minutes with snow. He then at- 
tempted to lift him on the horse, which, after some 
difficulty, and by raising him by degrees on to 
one of the lichen-covered stones, he accomplished. 
Then, securing a small black canvass bag anda 
stick to the saddle-bow, he urged his horse on, 
and walked beside it to support the stranger. The 
snow in places was so deep, and the nt of 
the mountain had to be so carefully made, as to 
occupy double the ordinary time, so that when the 
doctor reached the little village street it was far 
past nine, the lights had gone from out the small 
ivied church, where the rustic singers and the 
parish clerk had been practising Christmas 
carols, and all the villagers were gathered round 
their glowing hearths, making merry and welcom- 
ing in the grand old festival of the morrow. The 
poor stranger was by this time so far roused as to 
sit up with little help, and to answer the doctor’s 
kindly words in moriosyllables, whilst the dog, 
keeping pace with the horse, or running on in 
little circuits before, seemed conscious that its 
master was in friendly hands. 

Just where the little street wound by a declivi- 
ty towards a mountain brook—in summer the 
loveliest-spot the eye might rest upon for many a 
mile—Mr. Mynor pushed open a wide door, and 
led the horse into a little court-yard, on which 
gleamed, through the lattice panes of a wide 
casement, the light of a ruddy fire. Though most 
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sounds were deadened by the snow stretched every- 
where,a quick ear detected his return, so that 
scarcely had the gate swung back than the house 
door opened, and a pretty Rttle, fair young crea- 
ture of a woman, with two or three children 
crowded round her, came running out into the 
moonlight to welcome the doctor home. In her 
first eagerness she did not perceive the drooping 
stranger ; when she did, just as she reached her 
husband’s side, she drew back in wonder and 
terror. 

‘* Nothing for fear, my Flo., but much for care 
and pity,” said her husband, tenderly ; ‘‘ it is a 
poor stranger I met with on the hills, and who 
would have been dead by this time but for my 
timely passing by. Come, my love, help me to 
lead him in; we must be Samaritans, if for no 
other reason than that this is Christmas eve.” 

His young wife had too fine a heart to doubt or 
question ; when her husband had lifted the stranger 
from the horse, she at once supported him on the 
other side, and thus, together, she and her husband 
slowly helped him across the threshold of the house, 
and from thence into a fine old country kitchen, 
whose ruddy fire had gleamed out so cheerfully 
upon the court-yard snow. ‘Two of the little 
children, full of awe and pity, ran on before, whilst 
the third, a brave little lad of some six years old, 
or 80, staid behind to watch the dog that, absolute- 
ly wild with joy, ran up and down the snow, now 
behind a laurel bush, now off into the orchard, till 
at last, after leaping up on to the child, by way of 
a concluding flourish, it bolted into the house to 
seek its master. Le was there already in a great 
arm-chair beside the fire, with the doctor and his 
little wife athand. A lovely baby ofa few months’ 
old, lay in a cradle near, ebildren’s playthings were 
strewn around, a tiny feast of apples roasted on 
the hob, and, though this was the only sign of 
Christmas cheer, there was purity, and gentleness, 
and love presiding over all. 

‘* He must have some stimulants, and this as 
soon as possible, my Flo.,” said the doctor, as he 
laid the stranger’s head back on the chair; ‘‘ and 
though fuint he must be got to bed. He shall then 
have a cup of strong tea with brandy in it; next 
some beef tea—good beef tea—he wants nourish- 
ment,” 

The young wife looked up into the doctor’s 
cheerful face with an expressive glance. At once 
he understood it, for, absorbed in his ministrations, 
he had forgotten the whole matter of his penniless 
return ; now the whole bitter thought came back 
to his heart, heavier and heavier than before. 
Not liking to speak of this deep humiliation before 
his guest, even though a heavy stupor yet lay on 
him, he drew his little wife away into the tall 
shadow of the ticking clock, and said, ‘* My dar- 
ling Flo., you must forgive me ; Hodge would not 
pay me, and I have come home asl went. But 
do not be down-hearted, I will ride to the Braith- 
waites early in the morning, and get a sovereign 
on account of the bill, and be back in time for it 
to buy a Christmas dinner.’’ 

The smile of the little, loving wife was a fortune 
in itself. ‘* Oh, never mind, dearest,’’ was her 

uick reply, and in a light-hearted voice, for his 
) an sake, ** it is not worth a care, excepting for 
the children, And now only think,’’ she twined 
her little hands round his arm as she spoke, ‘‘ I’m 
rich with a shilling ; you recollect that bright one 
you gave me seven years ago, in those dear courting 
days ofours. Well, in hunting for some playthings 
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for the children this afternoon, I found it as by a 
miracle. So, if you’ ll put on your hat, William, 
and fetch good ay Rock, she can go and buy a 
me of beef and an ounce of tea, as though for 

erself, and after that help me with the stranger's 
bed; and if Joe, her husband, would not mind 
coming as well, he can litter down the horse whilst 
Mary is absent. 

The cheer‘ul goodness of his little wife took a 
load off the doctor’s heart. So, first kissing her 
tenderly, he went, and soon came back with a 
middle-aged countrywoman, of pleasant aspect, 
who, occupying with her husband a cottage at the 
rear of the doctor’s garden, came in at intervals 
through the day to do the household work ; Mrs. 
Mynor having, for prudence’ sake, dismissed her 
servant since the early summer. 

She now bustled about in preparation of the 
stranger’s room. As soon as Mary came back from 
Hayway, the butcher's, and the ‘ shop,’’ the 
woman and her husband helped Mr. Mynor to take 
the stranger up stairs, whilst the doctor’s little 
wife put the beef tea to nicely simmer on the hob, 
and made the other steaming tea that was to be 
administered with brandy. When Joe came down 
to say that the young man was in bed, she poured 
it nicely out, and with cream and sugar, and sip- 
pets of toasted bread, carried it up stairs.. When 
some of it had been given to him, and the bottles 
of hot water and bags of brap, that had been got 
ready and applied, began to take effect, rapid signs 
of recovery soon showed themselves ; but the doc- 
tor, judging that stillness and natural sleep were 
now needful, would not suffer him to be disturbed, 
but, leaving Mary to watch beside him, descended 
once more to the pleasant kitchen fire. Both the 
doctor and his wife had been greatly struck by the 
stranger's face as it rested on the pillow, and now, 
whilst they sat at their poor supper with their 
children, it was the subject of conversation ; the 
little ones being very curious to know what papa 
thought of the ** poor man.”’ 

‘** Why, he has come a long way I should think, 
my dears,’’ answered their papa, ‘‘ from a far-off 
place like Cumberland or Northumberland, I dare 
say. And I think, too, that he has been used to 
an active, out-door life, such as country surveyor 
— At least he must be a stranger to our 

ills.”’ 

** And I think he must be do’od to you, and love 
you all his life, papa,”’ said the little lisping Edith, 
as she slid her tiny hand into that of her papa’s, 
** for it was very do’od of you to bring him out of 
the deep snow ; and p’raps, papa, he ‘ll think of 
it every Christmas eve he lives.” 

‘*He may, my dear ; his face looks like that of 
one who has a fine, noble heart. As for what I 
did for him, it was no more than duty ; what others 
may do for me some day. Whilst, though we 
should be charitable at all moments of our lives, 
binding, and healing, and pouring balm into 
wounds, on this sweet eve we should be so especial- 
ly, for His sake, whose humanity, and charity, and 
love were so divine.” 

** And p’ease pa,’’ asked the tiny questioner 
again, ‘** do ab ten to night, as mamma tells 
us they came so long ago?”’ 

**T scarcely know, pretty one,’’ answered her 
papa, tenderly, ‘‘ but it is beautiful, and perhaps 
well, to think that angels always hover over us, 
especially when we are good and kind.”’ 

‘¢ Then, dear papa,’’ answered quickly the 
etic little one, as fondling her curly head upon hi 
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arm, she turned her child’s face sweetly up to his, 
‘then a g’ate and shining angel was over yuu 
when you lifted up the poor man on the mountain- 


Right, darling child—our virtues are in them- 
selves angelic—and thy very breadless home this 
winter’s night shelters an angel unawares ! 

When this dear papa had told the little ones 
about the faithful dog, how it had crept up stairs, 
and now lay curled beside its master’s feet, and 
when they had all said how they loved it, and 
would play with it on the morrow, they repeated 
their little prayers beside his knee, and went to 
bed, the happiest of childish hearts, for they knew 
not of the need that lay upon their home. 

It was nearly twelve before the beef-tea was 
ready ; Mrs. Mynor then poured it out, and, at- 
tended by her husband, went up stairs. To their 
astonishment, they found the poor stranger awake, 
leaning with his elbow on the pillow, and talking 
in a low voice toMary. But he held his trembling 
hands out at once to both of them, and looked at 
them with a brave, manly look, though yet bespeak- 
ing stupor and bodily suffering. 

*¢ What am I to do for you both, you good angels 
and unknown friends ?”’ 

‘* Nothing more,’ replied the kind doctor, 
‘¢ than to make perfect my small aid, by getting 
quickly well. It is nothing, sir; you or any other 
- Christian would have helped me, I’m sure, 

ad you found me on a snowy waste, like where 1 
met you. Now sip this beef-tea, then lie down 
and get another sleep, and then, with a few days’ 
rest, Ill promise to send you forth a renovated, 
and, I hope, a more careful traveller.” 

** God Sen you, and thrice bless you,” said the 
young man, as he folded both Flo. and the doctor’s 
hands within his, and held them there fervently, 
with his head bent down. Both saw that he was 
deeply moved, and wisely remained silent. 

‘¢T am a stranger to this wild country,’’ he said, 
presently, ‘‘as you may well suppose. But my 
rest cannot be longer than the morning ; I am only 
on a less distant journey than that 1 should have 
by this time taken, had you not found me on the 
waste, dear doctor. Iam on my way to Australia ; 
I must be in town on the morning after to-morrow, 
to transact vital business. From thence I hurry 
to Plymouth, as the ship I sail by is already 
there.” Both the doctor and his little wife ex- 
pressed surprise, 

So on by degrees, from his slow, faint words, 
they found that he was a Scotchman, and that 
his name was Farquharson ; that he had been liv- 
ing in the Lothians as land-steward to a great pro- 
prietor, but receiving; awhile before, a letter from 
Australia, from a servant who had once lived un- 
der him, and in which was some strange informa- 
tion, he had determined to go thither himself. 
With this view he had resigned his situation, gone 
up to London a fortnight before this date, secured 
there his berth and outfit, and then come down in- 
to this country to bid some relatives of his mother, 
who had been a Shropshire woman, farewell. 
Leaving the quiet farm of these good people that 
very day, he had attempted to cross the desolate 
Longmynd Hills, in the hopes of finding a nearer 
way to the farm of another friend, who had prom- 
ised to drive him to the next town, in order to 
meet the mail-train on Christmas night. Losing 
his way, and wandering about the desolate waste, 
he had been suddenly overcome by an intense 
drowsiness, though well used to the snows and 





storms of a northern country. This feeling becom- 
ing irresistible, he had sat down and sunk into the 
deep, nay almost death-sleep in which the doctor 
found him. 

‘* And it would have been death long before this 
hour,”’ spoke the doctor, with a feeling that 
brought tears to his Flora’s eyes. ‘* But now you 
must talk no more, if you intend to leave us in the 
morning. You must sleep till eight or nine, then 
let us give you a good breakfast, and then I shall 
be able to say whether you can leave us. If so, 
Joe shall harness my spare horse to the gig, and 
drive you to your friend’s or to the town.”’ 

He then made Flora feed his poor patient with 
the beef-tea, whilst he himself descended to the 
surgery for a little needful medicine. When he 
returned, the young man’s head lay again upon 
the pillow. Saying a kind good-night, and leav- 
ing him to the best care of her husband, the doc- 
tor’s tender little wife hurried down stairs to the 
kitchen, to consult with Mary Rock about the 
morrow’s breakiast. Her heart was full of hospi- 
tality and kindness, but it sank at the thought of 
their desolate poverty. 

Indeed, before Mary had spoken twenty words, 
the dear soul burst into tears, ‘I should not 
have cared for ourselves or the children,’’ she 
heartily sobbed, ‘‘ but for this poor stranger's sake 
I grieve. Oh! it will be like turning him bread- 
less from our doors.”’ 

‘¢ There, missis, there, missis, don’t take on,” 
said Mary in her tender, homely way; “ladies as 
have been brought up like you take on eo ata 
little bit 0’ poverty o’ this sort. We poor folks, 
missis, dunna, because we be so used to ’t. Many 
and many a time have I been straightened for a 
bit o’ bread; more nor once I ‘ve seen nothing 
but the union-house ’afore us, and my heart ’s 
gone down plump-like—that it has—but only for- 
a minnit, as I may say, for I’ve said—‘if the 
missis’ heart fails, the maister’s sure to do’—so 
L’ve hoped, and worked, and put a cheerful face 
on things, and trusted in the Lord—and things o’ 
come right again. So cheer up, dear missis; 
there ’s a skeleton in many a house that’s worser 
than poverty, you may depend on’t; and the dear 
maister ’s got brighter days ‘afore hii, that you. 
may be sure. And now, this is jist what I waited: 
to say; please go to bed, and make your mind 
easy; there’s hafe a p’und o’ coffee, my big lad 
Tom brought from Hereford the last time he wun 
there—and mighty nice it be—come fra’ Lunnon,. 
I b’leve, and you can have hafe on’t,. an‘ a.bit 
o’ the soft sugar as come as well. There ’s some 
butter, too, i’ my pantry, as Martha Clark churned 
this afe’ternoon ; and this, wi’ a bit o’ new bread, 
I can set to rise wi’ the barm ’afore I goto bed, 
‘ll make a nicish breakfast—if thee ‘ll be letting 
one thing, missis ?”’ 

Mrs. Mynor looked up interrogatively, though. 
tears dimmed her tender eyes. 

‘* Well, now,”’ even Mary hesitated, ‘‘ if thee ’@” 
let me crop the pair of fowls, and then wi’ a bit 
o’ the bacon up on the cratch, and a few o’ the 
mushrooms that be under the glass, made wi’ a 
bit o’ butter into sauce, there ’ll a breakfast as ‘d. 
serve the grandest folks !”’ 

‘Oh, Mary, Mary!” exclaimed Flo., scarcely 
letting the homely creature finish her sentence, 
‘* what would the dear little ones say, when they 
went to feed them with the breakfast crumbs, and 
missed Cocky and Henny! Oh! their hearts would 
be broken.”’ 
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*¢ Well, missis,’’ said Mary, in a tone that 
sounded like reproach to Flo.’s sensitive ear, 
though not meant as such, believe me, ‘if 1 had 
’em o’ my own, I would n't speak on ’t, that you ’d 
be sure. But now go thee to bed and sleep, I ‘Il 
do the best, depend on ’t.”’ 

‘*But Mary, Mary,”’ sobbed Flo., struggling 
with still deeper tears than any that had yet 
fallen, ‘‘I cannot, cannot take the other things ; 
why should we rob you—how should we repay 

out” 

‘¢ There, missis,’’ spoke Mary, with that firm- 
nees that is so often characteristic of the plain and 
homely, ** it aint often I’m angered, but I shall 
be if thee say more o’ this thing. Why, if I giv’ 
thee all o° th’ house, it would n’t be enough. For 
didn’t the doctor save my maister to me and the 
lads, and did n’t”’— 

‘* Hush,” interrupted Mrs. Mynor, seeing she 
had wounded the poor soul in thus refusing, ‘I 
pe accept what you give, to repay though when 

can.”’ 

“Say no more o’ that, ma’am,’’ interrupted 
Mary in her turn, ‘‘ now go thee to bed, for it be 

ast midnight.”’ She, in her kind way, partly 
fed her mistress to the kitchen door as she spoke. 
When it wae closed, Mrs. Mynor opened it again. 

‘* Mary,” she said, ‘‘ take the fowls; the chil- 
dren’s tears will be of less account than tenderness 
to the stranger. Take them; they ‘Il dry them 
when I tell the homely truth, for, like their father, 
they have warm and generous hearts.” 

‘* Like thee, dear missis, too,’’ thought Mary 
Rock ; then she added aloud, ‘I'll see, I ll see. 
Now do thee go, dear missis; it’s late, and all 
thee hast to think about, is putting on thy own 
and the dear little ones’ best things, for it ‘ll be 
the Christmas morning, and bringing down wi’ 
thee th’ best table-cloth, and the bits 0’ silver plate. 
My maister shall sweep the garden walks against 
thee be down, so if thee like to add a posy to th’ 
table, thee can—thy hand be so nice like to such 
prettiness.’’ So saying, the good creature closed 
the door ; and, long after she wus in bed, the doc- 
tor’s wife could hear her busy at her cheerful, 
kindly labors. 

At four o’clock the doctor rose, and went into 
the young man’s room. He lay in a profound, re- 
freshing sleep; by this and other signs, Mr. My- 
nor knew that when he awoke he would be con- 
valescent, or nearly so. 

Cheered y this good news, the doctor’s thought- 
ful little wife dressed partially, and went down 
stairs at seven ; to find, early as it was, the pretty 
parlor with a blazing fire, all things exquisitely 
neat and trim, and glittering holly, and pellucid 
berried mistletoe shining above the picture frames, 
and little oval mirror. One peep into the kitchen ; 
there too was warmth and cheerfulness, and a 
grand Christmas smell of cooking and baking ; so 
greeting Mary, she went away again, to search in 
up-stairs drawers and boxes, for a fine, snowy 
table-cloth, the silver tea-pot, the sugar basin, 
and the ewer, for thrift had still preserved to these 
tender creatures the simple beauty that they loved, 
anda portion of the unostentatious wealth that 
was theirs in their young married days. Thus, 
the pretty breakfast-table, snowy and radiant for 
the Christmas morning feast, the quick little 
woman hurried away to the children’s room. 
There she bathed them, and then dressed them in 
their pretty best; Edith’s hair streaming like ten- 
drils of golden thread upon the pale blue of her 
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little frock. Then came haby’s turn at last, and he 
completed, by and by, in tiny garments like the 
snow, with his grand coral beads, and pretty red 
shoes—those grand red shoes of which he was so 
proud—mamma slipped away awhile, Edith taking 
eare of baby in the interval, and, coming back as 
quickly as she might, there she was herself in the 
prettiest gown, and neatest collar, and smartest, 
most becoming little apron you can well imagine ; 
truly, the doctor was very proud of such a little 
treasure of a wife, as well he might be ! So, all thus 
ready, and baby wrapped in a warm shawl, mamma 
and the little ones went down to the garden. 
They wanted much to run into the kitchen, to kiss 
Mary ; but their mamma said she was busy, and 
that they must be content to go with her, and by 
the garden door. So cheerfully they obeyed. 

Good Joe had swept the larger walks, and they 
all went up and down, gathering lovely sprigs of 
laurustinus out of sheltered nooks, mingling with 
these the hellebore, fresh budded monthly roses from 
& warm, eaves-covered niche in the garden wall, 
with chrysanthemums the frost had spared, and with 
vernal primulas of several hues, that beneath the 
garden frame had budded out, in summer colors and 
with summer beauty. These gathered, they went in 
again, carrying water with them in the watering- 
pot, to deck still more the pretty parlor. One dil- 
ficulty, however, the good mother had to meet; 
the children so wished to go and see Cocky and 
Henny on the Christmas morning; but she re- 
strained their eagerness by saying, that they should 
go after breakfast with the crumbs. Her heart 
was, however, sorrowful enough, as she thought 
of their childish woe when they missed the pretty 
favorites they loved so well ; still she hoped there- 
by to teach a little lesson, fitted for such a morn- 
Sy the year ! 

y the time the pretty posy was all arranged, 
the fairest flowers, with red geraniums inter- 
mingled, set in a china bowl in the midst of the 
snowy whiteness of the table-cloth, papa came 
down, astonished and delighted, as he well might 
be, at such a room and such sweet faces there. 
Then, po the time mamma had made the tea and 
coffee, the stranger came too, looking a little pale 
and haggard, to be sure, and feeling somewhat 
= b Fone still cheerful, and, as far as 
possible, able for his journey. Expressing again 
and again his qoute | othe to Mr. om firs, 
Mynor, he kissed the children round, being es- 
—— attracted by Edith’s innocence and rare 

“2 She seated herself at his side, and good 
Mary a a in the grand breakfast. The roasted 
fowls, the boiled ham, the mushroom sauce, new- 
laid eggs, the hot rolls, and, to the infinite delight 
and surprise of the children, a tempting seed cake. 
Then, whilst all thus merrily and centuliy break- 
fasted, the doctor, and his wife, and the stranger, 
had much _—— talk ; the latter telling them 
about his old parents in far away Northumberland, 
of their little farm, of his young brother, and of 
much of his own life and its duties. 

They had thus sat some time at breakfast, when 
Mary came in hurriedly to say, that “‘ Poor Jobn 
Stedman, from over th’ hill, wanted to see the 
doctor.”” The doctor asked what he wanted, but, 
as Mary turned, there was John at the door, to 
answer for himself—a gaunt, wretched-looki 
eh pir pasa ay with ooivene 
men expre in his haggard face, 
with by Bn of the hills hanging in bead- 
drops to his hair and mouth. 
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‘¢Oh! Lord bless you, sir, my missis be so bad. 
Two nights and a day a’ th’ midwife been with 
her, t’ no use, for she be ’most gone. Oh, sir, 
oh, sir! I know it’s a deal to ask, me as comes 
wi’ nothing in my hand, and but half a loaf in the 
house ; but if you’ll come, you shall have the 
eight-day clock ; or be a bit patient with me, and 
there ‘ll be the next harvest money. Oh! any- 
thing, sir, anything, so my poor girl be spared— 
eighteen year my wife next Michaelmas,” and the 
wretched, worn creature, in his agony, bent bown 
his head and sobbed like an infant. 

Flo. was by his side in an instant. ‘ There, 
John,’’ she said, laying her hand tenderly on his 
poor horny one, ‘‘ be comforted. My husband 
shall do all he can to save your wife,” 

“Yes, John, yes !’’ said the doctor ; ‘I’m but 
poor, like yourself, but I never yet refused to save 
a woman in her peril. Much less would I refuse 
on such a morn as this. Now, go and saddle my 
mare, for Joe is busy getting the gig ready for this 
gentleman.” 

The doctor rose at once, and went to his sur- 
gery to prepare what was needful, Thither he 
was followed by the stranger. When he came 
back again in his outer coat, and all ready for the 
om ey, Flora could but notice the look of joy and 

ope which beamed upon his face. When he had 
kissed the children, he folded his arms around her. 
«Sweet love,” he said, “keep up your bright 
heart. Years of more prosperous doing are yet in 
store for us, I think; at least, I'll tell you all 
about m — when evening comes. Now, 
bye. I af ride round to Braithwaite’s, if-possible, 
and be back to you by four. If I’m detained, I ’ll 
send a messenger ; at least we can have our din- 
ner when I return, for it will be Christmas dinner, 
though late.’’ He looked at her winningly as he 
spoke, and then hurried away with a last shake to 
the hand of the stranger. 

For a long time they watched him from the 
parlor-window, as he urged his horse up the moun- 
tain side, the snow scattered in showers by its 
ringing hoofs, and the broadening sun of the clear 
po frosty morning pouring down its glory on him, 
as it seemed, as though for blessing and for wel- 
come sake upon his path of mercy ! 

After some little conversation with Mrs. Mynor, 
Farquharson hastened his own departure. Many 
kind and grateful things he said, and promised he 
would write from London to the doctur; then he 
went forth to the court-yard, where Joe and the 
gig were ready, followed by the little wondering 
children, who were sorry to with him and his 
fine dog, between which and themselves a consid- 
erable acquaintanceship had been struck up. 
When seated in the gig, the poor gentleman was 
carefully wrapped up with shawls and blankets. 
Then his last words were said, and Joe drove on 
slowly through the gates and down the ascent to 
the road. Once there, Mr. Farquharson bid him 
stay. Dear, tiny Edith had been watching him 
through the garden pales, and the sun, now ehin- 
ing down, made her lovely hair, as seen across the 
whiteness of the snow, appear like tendril strips 
of gold. Mary Rock came running down, ‘Ask 
Mrs. Mynor,” he said, somewhat hesitatingly, 
‘*to honor me with, as the last and greatest favor, 
one of the least of those little golden curls, that 
far away across the world I may have with me 
some little token of one of the loveliest children I 
ever saw.’’ Mary ran back, and the request was 
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cheerfully acceded to. Indeed, Edith herself 
brought the lovely lock her mamma had cut for 
the stranger; she put it with her hand into his 

ket-book, and raised up her innocent face to 
iss him again and again. 

This done, the gig drove on. 

Mary Rock now went to her own house, as she 
said, ** to see to the boys, while missis put the 
baby to sleep ;’’ and the children, being well 
wrapped up, were sent to play. It might be that 
Joe had been gone about half an hour, when 
Edith, full of breathless haste, came running into 
the parlor to her mother. 

‘¢ Mamma, mamma,” she said, “ there ’s Mr. 
Hayway himself at the back door, with such a g’ate 
piece of beef.” 

Astonished, knowing she had ordered none, 
Mrs. Mynor hastened to the kitchen. There, sure 
enough, and already safe by the dresser, was Hay- 
way, the butcher, in his Sunday best, a sprig of 
mistletoe in his button-hole, and on his arm a big 
basket. 

‘* Here, missis,’’ he said, as he pulled a tremen- 
dous piece of the sirloin of beef out of his basket, 
and placed it with the air of a very ill-used man 
upon the dresser, ‘‘ here ’s your sirloin, it’s seven- 
teen pound, and not an ounce less ; and if yo ’d been 
a sending for it in the reg’lar way, it ’d pleased me 
and my missis’ feelins a deal more.” 

‘* But—but,”’ faltered poor Mrs. Mynor, “ neither 
myself nor my husband meant to give you offence 
—just the contrary, Hayway. The truth is, we 


good |expected that John Hodge, at the mill, would 


have paid us yesterday, and so we waited, think- 
ing to send down the little bill we owed you——”’ 

*« Bill?” asked Mr. Hayway, with cool con- 
tempt ; ‘‘ do you call two p’un five a bill? don’t. 
And as for gitting your money of John Hodge, 

‘ou won't till he ’s forced on it, the hunks, that I 
vai As for the rest, missis, if you and the 
doctor don’t be a-coming when you like, and a- 
having what you want, without reference to a bill, 
I shan’t take it in good part, that I tell you. For 
recollect, ma’am, Dick ewe is jist as mortal 
as any other man, and the bill ‘Il be coming on his 
and his missis’ side by and by, that you may be 
sure. As for the fact o’ yesterday, I knew how it 
was! For when twelve o’clock came, and with it 
no order from the’ doctor’s, I said to my Martha, 
depend on’t the doctor ’s scrupling p he that 
bill; he did so last year. Now I ’ll be even with 
him ; here ’s the two sirloins, and before I cut off 
what ’s wanted at the hall and the vicarage, I ’ll 
make him and the missis safe, that J will. Sol 
did, and here’s the bitI saved. But what’s 
most curious on ’t, jist as I was ——— ready to 
bring it, not hafe an hour ago, your Joe anda 
gentleman druy’ up to ~ shop, wanting a piece 
of beef to be sent here. I’ve got it, says 1; then 
I'll pay for it, says the gentleman ; and so he did. 
And so here it be, never to be put down in any 
bill as I know of.” 

Astonished as she was, Mrs. Mynor put several 
questions to the good old butcher, which being 
reluctant to answer, he presently took his leave. 

“I must be a-going now, Mrs. Mynor; the 
church bells be nearly done ; and, by your leave, 
I'll send for the basket to-morrow. Yes, I m’un 
go. I’m chief bass, and the carol can’t get on 
without me, A happy Christmas to you all—and 


80 day, ma’am. 
Kes saying, he brushed any stray lints from 
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his coat, wiped his forehead with a big pocket 
handkerchief, settled his sprig of mistletoe, and 
departed. 
ut more surprises were to come. The chil- 
dren had just been in to tell her with exquisite 
delight that Henny had laid an egg, and she was 
thus made aware of what she afterwards found to 
be the fact, that Mary’s eldest son had gone five 
miles that morning, before break of day, to get the 
fowls at a farm amidst the hills, when another 
knock came to the back door. When answered, a 
irl gave the children a basket and hurried away. 
The parcels in it were directed to Mrs. Mynor, 
and they consisted of a pound of the best tea, ditto 
of coffee, two pounds of best lump sugar, two of 
moist, two ditto of currants, two of raisins, spice, 
candied peel, and a packet of candles. Scarcely 
were these set aside, than the boy from the village 
inn came with a four-gallon bottle of the best ale, 
and two bottles of wine. He too hurried away, 
as though to stay all questions. 

After Mr. Hayway’s information, there could 
be no doubt as to who was the giver, and, though 
for a few moments she was somewhat chagrined 
at the thought that their poverty should have been 
thus so accurately guessed, Flora Mynor had too 
good a heart to slight the blessings so generously 
given. She at once determined to accept them in 
a rightful spirit, and make it in reality a hos- 

itable Christmas-day. So, when Mary came 

ck, and had got somewhat over her surprise— 
though, by the way, it was owing to some few 
things Mary herself had dropped in her conversa- 
tion with the stranger the previous night, that 
these humble gifts had been bestowed—it was at 
once arranged that there should be a nice dinner 
ready by five o'clock, that Mary, her husband, and 
their two sons, should dine afterwards in the 
kitchen, and that, when Mary herself was neat, 
and the hearth swept, the children should be per- 
mitted to go in and play beneath the mistletoe. 
Thus, on hospitable thoughts intent, Mary and 
Mrs. Mynor bustled about to make the great pud- 
ding, and set the beef to roast. 

But surprises were not ended. When Joe came 
back, somewhere about two o'clock, it was in the 
company of a great, veritable, honest hamper ; 
not one of those sort of sham affairs that people 
send you, and expect presents in return—a min- 
now, as it were, to catch a whale—but a good, 
sensible English hamper, with some proof of the 
English heart in it. For within was a goose, a 
hare, a pair of fowls, a ponderous ham, a pot of 
butter, a cream cheese, a jar of raspberry preserve, 
and a dozen anda half of mince pies, to say nothing 
of some four or five dozen of rosy orchard apples, 
and a pound or two of filberts, stuck in to fill up 
-holes and corners. 

When Mrs. Mynor remonstrated with Joe, his 
only answer was, “* Why, missis, if the good peo- 

le o’ that farm could ha’ sent you the whole 

ouse, they would. ‘They be so grateful to both 
you and master fur your goodness to the poor gen- 
tleman ; as to the gentleman himself, if he don’t 
be a friend all his life, and a real one too, I shall 
be mighty mistaken. Now, missis, accept the 
things, for they be sent with loving hands, and by 
mighty loving hearts.” 

So thus new labors were added to those already 
undertaken. There was the goose to roast, the 
apple-sauce to make, and the mince pies to warm. 

us happily the Christmas-day stole quickly on. 

The doctor had speeded on his errand of mercy. 





For some hours Death and Life fought hard for 
mastery, but his skill made Life the victor. Some- 
where about the time Joe entered the court-yard 
triumphant with the hamper, Mr. Mynor brought 
a small, frail baby into this world, and saved the 
mother. When all was over, he knelt beside the 
poor, low, sordid bed, and prayed, as was his cus- 
tom in cases of extraordinary danger, as this had 
been; then he rose, and going forth into the 
kitchen amidst the deeply-moved women, children, 
and father, bid his horse be saddled, as he had an 
errand to go, and would be back in an hour. Once 
mounted, fe rode with the speed of the winds to 
an old hall some five miles away. Here he found 
Mr. and Mrs. Braithwaite, and some little grand- 
children, round the Christmas fire, their own chil- 
dren, from several unexpected causes, having been 
unable to attend the yearly festival at home. 
They welcomed him with ardent hospitality ; this 
over, he drew the good mother aside, told her of 
Sally Stedman’s past danger, of the almost bread- 
less home, of the woman’s lack of garments, of 
the absolutely naked babe. No sooner did she 
hear, than all that was divine within her mother’s 
heart was roused and deeply touched; in a mo- 
ment she was away into the kitchen, ordering 
gruel to be set upon the hob—then in another 
moment away up-stairs, to search, by the wanin 
light, for ancient baby-clothes, and newer ones 0 
her own, lavendered, and nice and trim, for the 
poor, suffering mother. 

In the mean while the doctor stated his own 
need to the kind gentleman. 

‘* Bless me, bless me, Mynor,” exclaimed the 
choleric old gentleman, ‘‘ you ask me as if you 
were begging a favor. Bless me, man, I must 
owe you at. least forty pounds, and there can be 
no favor in asking for your due. You are too nice, 
Mynor, too nice ; people say you are. NowI’ll 
pay you twenty io and the rest as soon as 
you ll send in the bill. No favor, sir, no favor, 
sir, and here it is.’’ Thus saying, the old gentle- 
man produced his great pocket-book, and paid the 
doctor twenty pounds. 

Here Mrs. Braithwaite came in; she helped 
her hasband in making up a little present for poor 
Sally, which the doctor undertook to convey. He 
was also good enough and charitable enough to 
store in his pocket a few little garments for the 


naked babe—the rest, for both mother and child, ° 


Mrs, Braithwaite promising to send speedily, and 
with the gruel, by a swift horseman. 

Saying a hasty adieu, Mr. Mynor rode back to 
the cottage, staying by the way at a little inn to 
get change, and so add something to the small 
fund. ‘This he gave to the wondering father, the 
little garments to the still more wondering women ; 
then he assured himself that his poor patient was 

roceeding favorably, and then, saying he would 

there again early in the morning, leaped on his 

horse and rode away, for their tears and thanks 
unnerved his manly heart. 

It was a long and cold ride, and his fatigue was 
very great. As he rode down the snowy moun- 
tain ‘towards his home, he was surprised by the 
cheerful aspect of the house ; indeed, it looked a 
blaze of light, for fire and candle seemed to be in 
every chamber. ‘My Flo.,” he thought, ten- 
derly, ‘‘ is at least determined to give me the best 
welcome she may.”’ 

As soon as he rode into the court-way, and dis- 
mounted, the house-door burst open as it were, 
and in a flood of light, his little children came out 
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to welcome him. They clung to him, like bees to 
a honeyed flower, and his Edith’s voice was heard 
above the rest. ‘*Oh! papa, ee such a g’ate 
goose, such a g’ate piece of beef, such a g’ate 

lum-pudding—and Joe and Mary are coming to 

inner in the kitchen.” Nor were they content 
till, like a troop of fairy Bacchanals, they led him 
in to see the treasures of the kitchen-fire. 

There, too, in the parlor, were Flo. and the babe 
to welcome him—and the bright fire, and spotless 
table-cloth, already laid in good array for dinner. 
In a way, too, that seemed of bridal days, Flo. 
whispered by his loving side of the wondrous good- 
ness of the stranger, till, in their hearts, both felt 
that days of old were present on the earth, and 


men might, even now, take in dear angels un- | f 


aware ! 

Then the good doctor hastened up-stairs to dress 
in honor of the feast. By the time he returned, 
the rich feast itself was on the table, and grand 
it proved—the goose, the beef, the pudding, to say 
nothing of less important things. Then, whilst 
dinner was enjoyed in the kitchen by Mary, Joe, 
John and Jim, their sons, and Agnes, John’s 
sweetheart, dessert was partaken of in the parlor— 
even the baby sitting “P on papa’s lap, and cool- 
ing its gums against the rind of a ruddy — 
With tea, brought in by pretty Agnes, in her best 
new delights arose. Mr. and Mrs. Braithwaite 
drove up in their phaeton to spend a cheerful hour, 
and talk about some work they hoped to get for 
Stedman. By and by, too, the curate of a neigh- 
boring village dropped in, so that there was quite 
a party—and a party in the kitchen too, when the 
children were gathered there, us well as the Braith- 
waites’ coachman, and a homely neighbor or two 
the Rocks had been permitted to invite. 

At last, by midnight, all were gone, even Joe 
and Mary, to their humble homes, and the little 
children slept sweetly in their beds. Then it was 
the doctor roused up the fire, and he and Flora 
drew close beside it. 

‘* My love,”’ he said at length, ‘ this is the last 
Christmas we, or at least I, will spend upon an 
English hearth.” 

Flo. looked at him, thinking he was joking. 

‘*No, I am in earnest,’ he said, with quiet- 
ness ; ‘Mr. Farquharson told me to-day of the 
wonderful discoveries they are making of gold in 
Australia. I will go there, earn money, and send 
for you and the children. My mind is made up 
to the purpose, for I can endure this beggary and 
want no longer, this sueing like a vagrant for 
what is mine. We will go, my dear one, and find 
God and hope in new places.”’ 

For a while Flo., pleaded love of country, and 
sought to move him from his purpose. But his 
masculine sense and stronger will prevailed ; she 
at length, tenderly—tenderly as in bridal days— 
bowed her own sweet thoughts to his ! 

“IT have, indeed, sometimes thought of this, 
dear husband, and it shall be. In the mean while 
I can manage bravely. The rector would give 
me the teaching in the new school, by applying, 
I know ; this would be 20/. a year, with house 
and coals ; see, I could do well till you could send 
for us.’’ 

Thus, instead of thwarting, she came to aid his 
noble and austerer will; gaining thereby a power 
that gave to her loving guidance a thousand 
touching things, as large in consequence, and 
more priceless in their way. 
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Thus, when the Christmas fire died down, it 
was the doctor’s last upon an English hearth. 


IN THE BALLARAT DIGGINS. 

The poor country doctor was a man who, when 
he had resolved upon a thing, never swerved from 
its performance. He therefore lost no time ia 
selling his practice, such as it was, in finding a 
tenant for his house, in gathering in what was 
owing to him, and in parting with his horses, his 
nay fixtures, and such portion of his furniture 
as could be spared from the use of his wife. The 
next important step was to procure for Flora the 
guidance of the village schoul, to be opened that 
early spring, in a pretty cottage which had been 
or some months building. This, through the 
Braithwaites’ aid, was procured at once from the 
rector. Nor did these kind friends’ help sta 
here ; they sent their own man down to beauti 
the garden, turned a cow into the strip of pad- 
dock, so that the children, as they said, might 
have milk, — to be the best of friends to 
Flora and the little ones, and proved their thought- 
ful goodness in a myriad ways. ‘ 

After the transaction of much business, there- 
fore, and several visits to London, Mr. Mynor 
began his voyage early that summer; Flora ac- 


»|companied him as far as Plymouth, their parting 


there being a very tender one, as we may wel 
suppose, as his had previously been with his 
little children. 

His course from the beginning was fortunate ; 
at first consideration of the point, he had resolved 
to embark for Sidney, and go from thence to the 
Ophir diggine ; but, taking the advice of intelli- 
gent friends in London, who prophesied the find- 
ing of gold more south, and in the new province 
of Victoria, he took his passage for Melbourne. 
It proved excellent advice in many ways. On 
shipboard was a wealthy Australian, named Fos- 
ter; this person was returning to his adopted 
country, from a hasty visit to England, whither he 
had been to fetch a much beloved and only 
daughter, who had been there with relations 
some years, for the purposes of an accomplished 
education. Midway on the voyage, and whilst 
in the warm latitudes, the young lady fell ill of 
fever—so ill, that her case was one of extraordi- 
nary peril, The surgeon on board was young and 
terribly inexperienced for his position, But there 
was one who could step in and save ; and if ever 
the skill of Mr. Mynor, or his noble qualities of 
heart, had shone out in a marked degree, they did 
on this occasion ; and the consummate art by 
which he saved the fair young creature’s life, was 
not more touching than the delicate, exquisite 
tenderness of his thought and care. The grati- 
tude of the father was boundless. ‘‘ What would 
all the world have been,’ he perpetually ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ had he lost his Julia?”’ and it was no 
evanescent gratitude, but strong as life itself, in 
the heart of the man. On the ship reaching 
Melbourne, which it did after an excellent voyage, 
that which had been but an induction when it 
left England was already a tangible fact. The 
Ballarat diggins were giving forth their countless 
riches. Scarcely had he opened his hospitable 
house in Melbourne to the good doctor, than Mr. 
Foster proposed to him that he should send for his 
wife and children. ‘‘ When the diggins have 
— me some of their riches I will,’’ was the terse 
reply. 
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‘¢ You shall not wait for these,” was the prompt 
and earnest answer ; ‘‘ if you had of me to the ex- 
tent of my whole fortune, I should be still your 
debtor,’’ and the grateful father again reiterated his 
Julia’s name. 

The result of this was that when the Melbourne 
mail was despatched for England, two days after, 
it carried not only very ample funds for Flora’s, 
the children’s, and even—should they like to 
come—the Rocks and their family’s voyage to 
Australia, but also important letters from Mr. 
Foster to his brother—a merchant in London— 
bidding him, as he loved Julia, which he knew he 
did with all his heart, for he had no children of 
his own, be lavish in all thoughtful ness to 
Flora and her children, for the admirable doctor’s 
sake. That mail, too, bore another letter to the 
Shropshire mountain village, addressed to William 
Mynor, Esq., surgeon, the writer of course being 
ignorant that the doctor trod the same land as 
himeelf. 

Through incident that seems romantic—though 
it must be recollected that truth is often more en- 
riched by that characteristic than fiction itself— 
the two letters, and a third from Mr. Foster’s 
brother, reached the mountain village on the 
afternoon of Christmas-day. Mrs. Mynor and her 
children were gone to the Braithwaites to dinner, 
but Joe and Mary Rock, who were keeping house, 
recognizing the ‘‘ dear maister’s’”’ writing, put on 
their best, and set off to the hall. There, the 
merry Christmas dinner was just over, and all 
were gathered round a blazing fire; and if the 
mere arrival of the letters themselves was an ex- 
traordinary thing, their news and contents were 
still more so. Good pone» of health and ho 
from Mr. Mynor, and ample funds for the speedy 
voyage ; a double letter from the London mer- 
chant and his wife, offering every assistance, and 
the tenderest hospitality; and a third letter, 
which Flora for a time hesitated to open, seeing 
it was directed to her husband. At length, sus- 
pecting that it was from Mr. Farquharson, she 
opened it, to be astonished in a still more extraor- 
dinary degree. It was from him,and addressed 
to the doctor in almost reverential terms of grati- 
tude. It implored him to come forth to Aus- 
tralia, as the land of fortune and the noblest 
hopes, and concluded with words that delicately 
conferred a considerable sum of money, ‘“ the 
result of the diggins,’’ sume tiny part of which 
was ‘‘to buy a doll for golden-haired Edith.’ 
What astounding news is allthis! The festivities 
of the day were almost forgotten, and scarcely any- 
thing else talked about but future plans and 
coming hopes. 

It was settled that no time should be lost. 

, and Mary, and their sons, and Agnes, were 
only too happy to share the lot of the ‘dear 
missis ;”’ and, when Mrs. Mynor and the Braith- 
waites came to think what could be best done 
with the surplus funds sent by Farquharson, it 

sted itself that Stedman and his family 

tlike to go. Though now receiving tolera- 
ble wages in the place procured for Ein the 
previous Christmas, the poor fellow had good 
sense enough to rejoice at, and accept the offer, 
especially as the future prospects of his nine 
youre children were but small—thus sixteen 
uman souls were added to the little group of Mrs. 
Mynor and her children. Mr. Foster’s brother 
proved a singular friend; he was so as to 


Come down into Shropshire, to arrange affairs ; and, 





when by the early English spring, these were 
settled, the emigrants, twenty-one in number, bid 
the Shropshire hills farewell. ‘They were received 
by Mr. Foster and his wife, who, taking Flora 
and her children down to their country house, in 
Epping Forest, gave accommodation to the rest 
in some large rooms attached to a warehouse. 
These latter emigrants went on board the 
ship the night before it left the London Docks, 
whilst Mrs. Mynor, and her little ones, meetin, 
it at Plymouth, were seen on board by these 
friends, who only parted with them then and 
there. More too on board, when the first sick- 
ness and sadness were past, new and tender 
friends sprang up. Amongst the intermediate 
ngers, were found Mr. Farquharson’s mother, 
father, and brother, who, knowing how the Shrop- 
shire surgeon had saved their son and brother, 
were full of tenderness and thoughtful gratitude to 
the deur lady, and her little ones. So thus the 
ship i on. In the mean while, after recruitin 
himself in Melbourne, Mr. Mynor, accompani 
by two of Mr. Foster's sons, and a native, had set 
off to the Ballarat diggins. Here, aided by man 
advantages, their labors were most successful, 
and every escort that took its way to Melbourne 
consigned vast riches to the care of Mr. Foster. 
From time to time, shifting their location, amidst 
the spurs and water-sheds of these literally golden 
hills, the diggers’ riches seemed to grow the more 
they withdrew into the sterile wildness of the 
mountain ranges, till, at length, somewhat weary 
of the monotonous life, and satiated with the gifts 
of Plutus, Mr. Mynor determined to ride away 
from the camp for a few days, and seek ahead the 
freshness of new scenes amidst the wilderness. 
He was the more led to this desire, by having 
heard from several parties that had come into 
their camp, that beyond, in one of the more remote 
valleys, was a knot of explorers and diggers, one 
of whose number was named Farquharson. Judg- 
ing from description that this was his friend, the 
English doctor determined to make the ascertain- 
ment of this fact the object of his journey ; he took 
his rifle, and swinging a camp kettle and a small 
stock of provisions to his saddle-bow, set off. 

After two days’ journey, amidst these hills, 
more or less covered by monotonous gum-forests, 
and intersected by deep ravines, threaded by 
water-courses, now for the larger part dry, he 
found no traces of those he sought. He would 
now have probably returned, enchanted with 
much of the primeval wilderness though he was, 
but that some straggling explorers he chanced to 
meet gave him tidings which induced him to 

At the end of another two days’ jour- 
ney, and after much difficulty in penetrating 
several belts of scrub, he saw before him a valley, 
or ravine, of exquisite beauty, for it was threaded 
by a rapid stream, whose banks were sparely 
fringed with the she-oak, the mimosa, and the 
honeysuckle, or banksia. A grassy slope near the 
stream was occupied by the tent of a few diggers, 
towards which he made his way, just as the 
rapid Australian sunset was waning into night. 

ork was over, the fires were already lighted, 
the damper baking, and the kettle swung. As he 
led his horse and walked on, it occurred to him 
that it was Christmas-day. He had thought of this 
before, though for some time it had been absent 
from his mind—now, that day year came forcibly, 
vividly to his recollection, with its poverty, its 
of hope, its many sorrows. A loud 
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halloo arrested him; then, in another instant, a 
dog came bounding towards him, and leapt upon 
him with wild and recognizing joy; it was off 
again directly, making towards the fire, and one 
that sat there. Startled at the dog’s manner, the 
sitter instantly rose, und going towards the 
stranger, they met face to face—Farquharson and 
Mynor. Sunburnt and altered as both were, they 
knew one another in the instant, but, faltering, 
could not speak. At length words came—deep, 
earnest, manly words of mutual pleasure, hope, 
surprise, and explanation, that were repeated 
again and again. 

Now the weary horse was tethered to fresh 
grass and watered, then the traveller and the 
cainp diggers, some six or eight in number, 

thered round the fire, and tea and damper, and 
| ane steaks, made the meal. This over, the 
lighted their pipes, and stretched themselves still 
more at ease. Farquharson and Mynor having 
their own topics of conversation we may well sup- 
pose ; touching that Christmas eve, a year ago, 
those Shropshire hills, dear Flora, and the lovely 
children! Now it was that Mr. Mynor learnt of 
Farquharson’s letters; and the latter that Flora 
and her children were already sent for. Deep 
gratitude and joy were theirs ; earnestly they said 
they would not part. Health of body, peace of 
mind, love towards man, boundless love towards 
God—their feelings were in a manner all but di- 
vine ! 

The distant gum-trees shed their perfume, the 
stars were many and refulgent, and as the moon 
sailed in sublime glory through the depths of 
heaven, these watchers thought, that though a 
lish winter, English snows, and English hospita 
ity, were not there, still, as a type of what these 
things betoken, it might be to them and their 
hearts, a Christian and a Christmas Fire ! 


ON THE AUSTRALIAN PLAINS. 


From this hour Mynor and Farquharson never 
ted. They were first amongst the explorers of 
fount Alexander in the past year, and the first to 
be enriched by its incredible wealth ; at length, 
satiated with even gold, the party, now a large 
one, retraced its steps to Melbourne. It was now 
nearly the close of the Australian summer, and 
letters were found from Flora. They might now 
expect to see her in two months, as well as Mr. 
Farquharson’s nts. Willing to prepare a 
pleasant home for the new comers, Farquharson 
und Mynor made inquiry in the land-market for a 
purchasable estate. They met with one of rare 
attractions, though small ; but surrounding land 
that in any quantity could be bought of govern- 
ment. It was situated at about a hundred miles 
south of Melbourne. It had been originally pur- 
chased and located by a Frenchman from Bor- 
deaux, who, thinking to grow wine in Australia, 
had come thither for the purpose. But recalled 
to France by the anagetl inheritance of a 
property, the estate was put into market, and at 
any other season than this of the gold mania, 
would have been eagerly bought up. It was at 
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once purchased by the friends ; as also a great ex- 
tent of surrounding land, fitted for pasturage, and 
partly for wheat growing. After resting a few 
weeks upon their return from the “‘ diggins,”’ dur- 
ing which time an attachment sprung up between 
Julia Foster and Farquharson, they set out on 
their journey thither, accompanied by one of Mr. 
Foster’s sons, and such servants as they could pro- 
cure, and taking with them much stock, agricul- 
tural implements, seeds, building materials, and 
furniture. The beauty of the location exceeded 
their most sanguine expectation. Washed b 
more than one of those rerpetual streams which 
flow down from the Aus‘ralian Alps, sheltered by 
these mountains, and yet with undulating plains 
opening east and west, it was in points as richly 
suited for the growth of the vine as for corn. 
They found two vineyards of great promise already 
raised, and the house and outbuildings the French- 
man had left excellent, though adapted to more 
foreign usage than their own. Leaving the 
French name of the place to be forgotten, they re- 
named this joint estate Hampden, or Hampden- 
land, and, setting steadily to work, began to 
build, and plough, and sow, form gardens, and 
herd cattle on the runs. The richness of nature 
aided them, and Hampden-land promises to be- 
come in a few years worthy of the greatness of its 
name ! 

In two months’ time Mynor and Farquharson 
returned to Melbourne, leaving young Foster as 
superintendent in their absence. Here Mr. Mynor 
clasped his tender little wife and darling children 
to his heart, and met with joy his humbler friends, 
Farquharson welcomed his parents and brother, 
and a few weeks after received from the hand of 
the Australian millionaire his pretty Julia, who 
loved and was loved tenderly in return. As the 
sweet spring broadened into summer, the emi- 
grants took their way to Hampden-land, there, in 
the face of a sublime nature, to do the service of 
this world and honor God ! 


And now, on the day we gather round our 
Christinas fires, and eat and drink within the 
shadow of our holly-leaves, the festival is kept, 
though at a distance so far across the world. 
On the swelling plains, not far from the bound of 
the ay stand a group of spreading casuarine, 
or she-oak trees, beneath whose shade is spread a 
feast of fruit, and cakes, and tea, and home-pressed 
wine. Speeches are made, and healths are drunk, 
and the dear old land of England well remembered ; 
and, as the Australian sun wanes in its gorgeous 
splendor across the plain, it is but the echo of 
many a sweet feeling there, when the once poor 
country doctor tells them, as he raises up his 
hand, ‘‘ That that above them is a diviner fire 
than mortal hand of man can light; that the 
plain beneath them is a warm and loving hearth ; 
and wherever human creatures are together 
gathered in a spirit of charity, of love, and truth, 
there do they on this day light, to all purposes, 
their Curistian and their Curistmas Firss !’ 





The Beauties and Deformities Es 
By L. B. Coles, M. D. Boston : 
Fields. 

This little volume is one of the strongest arguments 
against the use of tobacco that we have met with. 


Tobacco- Using. 
icknor, Reed, and 





The writer has no mercy on the noxious weed, and 
makes use of his medical knowledge to illustrate its 
injurious effects upon the system. The work is alto- 
gether a remarkable one. It has already reached its 
fourth thousand.— Bulletin. 








536 “1 WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY.”—DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 


‘Tt WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, of the Episcopal 
Church, has published in the Evangelical Cathohe 
newspaper, of which he is the editor, the follow- 
ing account of this beautiful hymn.—Jndependent. 


THE 187TH HYMN. 


We have been so repeatedly urged by several of 
our readers to give them the whole of the original of 
**T would not live alway,’’ that we at length comply, 
though somewhat reluctantly, as it has appeared at 
various times in print before—first, in the Philadel- 
phia Episcopal Recorder, somewhere about the year 
1824. It was written without the most remote idea 
that any portion of it would ever be employed in the 
devotions of the church. Whatever service it has 
done in that way, is owing to the late Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, then the rector of St. Ann’s church, Brook- 
lyn, who made the selection of the verses out of the 
whole, which constitutes the present hymn, and 
offered it to the committee on hymns, appointed by the 
General Convention of The hymn was at first 
rejected by the committee, of which the unknown 
author was a member, who, upon a Satirical criticism 
being made upon it, earnestly voted against its adop- 
tion. It was admitted on the importunate application 
of Dr. Onderdonk to the bishops on the committee. 
The following is a revised copy of the original :-— 





I would not live alway.—Jos 7: 16. 


I would not live alway—live alway below ! 

Oh, no, [’ll not linger, when bidden to go. 

The days of our pilgrimage granted us here 

Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its cheer. 
Would [ shrink from the path which the prophets of God, 
Apostles and martyrs, so joyfully trod ? 

While brethren and friends are all hastening home, 

Like a spirit unblest, o’er the earth would I roam ? 


I would not live alway—I ask pot to stay 

Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way ; 
Where seeking for peace, we but hover around, 

Like the patriarch’s bird, and no resting is found ; 
Where hope, when she paints her gay bow in the air, 
Leaves its brilliance to fade in the night of despair, 
And joy’s fleeting angel ne’er sheds a glad ray, 

Save the gleam of the plumage that bears him away. 


I would not live alway—thus fettered by sin ; 
Temptation without, and corruption within ; 

In a moment of strength, if I sever the chain, 
Scarce the victory ’s mine, ere I’m captive again. 
E’en the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears, 
And my cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears ; 
The festival trump calls for jubilant songs, 

But my spirit her own miserere prolongs. 


I would not live alway—no, welcome the tomb ! 
Since Jesus hath lain there I dread not its gloom ; 
Where he deigned to sleep, I ’ll too bow my head, 
Oh, peaceful the slumbers on that hallowed bed ! 
And then the glad dawn soon to follow that night, 
When the sunrise of glory shall beam on my sight, 
When the full matin song, as the sleepers arise 

To shout in the morning, shall peal thro’ the skies. 


Who, who would live alway ? away from his God, 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns ; 

Where the saints of all agesin harmony meet, 

Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet, 

While the songs of salvation exultingly roll, 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul. 


That heavenly music ! what is it I hear ? 

The notes of the harpers ring sweet in the air ; 
And see, soft unfolding, those portals of gold ! 
The king all arrayed, in His beauty behold ! 


O, give me, O, give me the wings of a dove ! 

Let me hasten my flight to those mansions above ! 
Aye, ’t is now that my soul on swift pinions would soar, 
And in ecstasy bid earth adieu evermore. —— 





From Household Words. 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 


AttuoucH, as a rule, a man has a right to 
whatever he buys and pays for, yet this rule like 
all others has exceptions. A by no means liter- 
ate person can, for example, purchase the privilege 
of placing after his name the letters ‘* Ph.D.”’ or 
before it the title of ‘* Doctor,’’ and thus patent 
himself in society as one of the learned ; but, as 
no one can buy brains with bank-notes, or learning 
with small change, so an ignoramus has no right 
whatever to the distinction, although he may be 
able to show a receipt fur the value in cash of his 
diploma. A gentleman advertised his services in 
the literary papers regularly, some time ago, to re- 
tail, to any one who could pays certain learned de- 
grees, at per diploma. The wholesale houses 
with which he dealt were understood to be the 
universities of Jena and Giessen. 

Ben Jonson wrote in his day, 

Hood an ass in reverend purple, 
And he will pass for a cathedral doctor ; 


and now, in our day, society is often hoodwinked 
by the agency of the much-revered yellow of twen- 
ty sovereigns (more or less), into 4p in the 
erudition of any person who chooses to disburse 
that sum to some German University for the 
privilege of being addressed as ‘‘ Doctor.”” Of all 
titles none ought to be more respected; conse- 
quently, when improperly borne, the false pretence 
emands exposure. 

As now bartered for lucre, the prefix ‘‘ Doctor’’ 
is a distinction extrinsically without a difference ; 
for, titularly, Dr. Jenner, Dr. Abernethy, Dr. 
Hooker, or any other really great man, stands in 
the same rank with Dr. Taws, who keeps a school 
and cannot spell; or Dr. Family Black, who has 
found it profitable to add a drug department to his 
grocer’s shop; and who, like Dr. Taws, has paid 
his money to buy the privilege of adding ‘‘ Dr.” 
to the brass of his door-plate. 

It must be understood, however, that although 
the title “* Ph.D.’’ is a suspicious one, all Ph.D.'s 
are not pretenders. Even at the German universi- 
ties, the first and second classes of Doctors can 
only obtain their degrees after trying and legiti- 
mately successful examinations. It is only the 
third class diploma which is sold, ‘* and no ques- 
tions asked.’’? On the document of this third 
class it is inscribed that the candidate has passed 
cum laude, with praise (doubtless for prompt pay- 
ment); the ae class awards it cum multa laude, 
or, with great praise ; and the first, cum summé 
laude, with the highest praise. Some of our most 
distinguished chemists are Ph.D.’s of the first 
class, such as Lyon Playfair, Hofmann, Graham, 
and Musprat. The public cannot, however, know 
whether the innumerable Doctors of Philosophy 
daily to be encountered, are of the honorable 
first or second class, or of the dishonorable—be- 
cause paid for—third class. They may, however, 
detect any ket-dubbed doctor by asking to 
look at his iene, and learning with what sort 
of praise he was ‘‘ capped.’’ The present market 
price of a third class German degree is one hun- 





dred and sixty guilders. 
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From the Atheneum. 
Liber Fluviorum; or, River Scenery of France. 
Depicted in Sixty-one Line Engravings, from 
Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. With 
Descriptive Letter-press, by Leitch Ritchie ; 
wd a Biographical Sketch, by Alaric A. Watts. 
n. 


Tue republication in one handsome volume of 
the ‘‘ Rivers of France’? would justify our return- 
ing to analyze Turner’s choice of subjects and 
of effects, in pursuance of the considerations 
thrown out when the work of Messrs. Burnett 
and Peter Cunningham was reviewed. We 
might point to France as a country beyond most 
countries eminently deficient in what is under- 
stood by home scenery; and—passing from one 
magnificent subject here collected to another—we 
might dwell on the strength of the artist in deal- 
ing with all that may be called scenic in earth, 
air, and water, and characteristic in architecture. 
We might inquire whether, within the compass 
of the series before us, the limits of his strength 
are not in some degree attested by a certain sensa- 
tion of fatigue to the eye and the mind when the 
hook is closed. But such an exercise of discrim- 
ination, however engaging to ‘‘ retired leisure,”’ is 
one with which the busy public would have small 

tience—and the less, since the honors of canon- 
ization, rather than of criticism, are, for the pres- 
ent, by common consent, awarded to the designer 
of ** Liber Fluyiorum.’’ It will therefore be enough 
to state, that the plates are in fair condition—to 
remind the drawing-room reader that Mr. Ritchie's 
descriptive letter-press will bear a second reading 
better than most prose of its kind—and to devote 
a few paragraphs to the biographical sketch in 
which Mr. aWatts has added something to our 
knowledge of one of the most strange and disap- 
pointing men who ever threw all the poetry of 
their lives and natures into their art—repelling 
those who approached them in private by a surly 
exhibition of meagre, monotonous prose. 

There is little here of importance in rectification 
of previous biographical notices. The name un- 
der which the Royal Academician died at Chelsea 
is given by Mr. Watts as Booth, not Brook :— 
which may be as well noted now, to save trouble 
to future biographers. With regard to the home 
of Turner’s childhood, Mr. Watts states, on the 
authority of Mr. Duroveray, that it may have been 
even lowlier than was at first represented ; since 
that gentleman believed that it was the cellar un- 
der the hair-dresser’s shop in Maiden Lane which 
‘* was inhabited by the family, and that drawings 
of a similar character (to an early one after Paul 
Sanby) were hung round its entrance, ticketed at 
prices varying from one shilling to three.’ 

The addenda to existing anecdotes of Turner's 
solicitude in the management of his affairs, after 
he became famous, are curious :—as, for instance, 
the following particulars concerning the disposition 
of his “‘ England and Wales :”— 


This fine work (says Mr. Watts) was to have con- 
sisted of thirty parts or more, but stopped short at 
the twenty-fourth, for want of sufficient encourage- 
ment. Having been undertaken on joint account be- 
tween the engraver, Mr. Charles Heath, and his pub- 
lishers, it became desirable, on the abrupt termination 
of the work in 1838, to sell off the stock and copper- 
plates, and balance the accounts. The whole prop- 
erty was offered to the publisher éf the present vol- 
ume (Mr. Bohn) for 3,000/., and he offered within 
200/. of the amount, which being declined, it was 





placed in the hands of Messrs. Southgate & Co. for 
sale by auction. After extensive advertising, the 
day and hour of sale had arrived, when, just at the 
moment the auctioneer was about to mount his ros- 
trum, Mr. Turner stepped in, and bought it privately, 
at the reserved price of three thousand pounds, much 
to the vexation of many who had come prepared to 
buy portions of it. Immediately after the purchase, 
Mr. Turner walked up to Mr. Bohn, with whom he 
was well acquainted, and said to him, ‘So, sir, you 
were going to buy my England and Wales, to sell 
cheap, I suppose ;—make umbrella prints of them, 
eh ?—but I have taken care of that. No more of my 
plates shall. be worn to shadows.’’ Upon Mr. Bohn’s 
replying, that his object was the printed stock (which 
was very large) rather than the copper-plates, he 
said, **O! very well, I don’t want the stock ; I only 
want to keep the coppers out of your clutches. So, 
if you like to buy the stock, come and breakfast with 
me to-morrow, and we will see if we can deal.’’ At 
nine the next morning Mr. Bohn presented himself, 
according to appointment, and after a few minutes 
Mr. Turner made his appearance, and, forgetting all 
about the breakfast, said, ‘* Well, sir, what have you 
to say?’’ ‘I come to treat with you for the stock of 
your England and Wales,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Well! 
what will you give?’’ Mr. Bohn told him, “that in 
the course of the negotiation, the coppers and copy- 
right had been estimated by the proprietors at 5001., 
and therefore he would deduct that sum, and the bal- 
ance, 2,500/., should be handed to him immediately.’’ 
**Pooh ! I must have 3,000. and keep my coppers ; 
else good morning to you.’’ As this was not ‘very 
likely, after having refused both stock and coppers at 
8,000/., ** Good morning,’’ was the reply, and so they 
parted. The stock, or the greater portion of it, is 
still lying in Queen Anne Street. of course not im- 
proved by keeping, and having, in the course of the 
fourteen years which have since elapsed, swallowed 
up another 3,000/., reckoning compound interest at 
five per cent. per annum. 


The following is another characteristic trait of 
the same kind :— 


He never allowed a picture from his pencil to be 
sold by public auction, without sending some person 
to bid for it ; and his wishes on this subject were so 
generally known, that auctioneers made a point of 
calling his attention to the catalogue, whenever they 
had any of his pictures for sale. If time pressed, and 
he was unable to attend in person, he would some- 
times, but rarely, intrust his commission to the auc- 
tioneer ; his ordinary practice was to send some agent, 
with written instructions, to bid in his behalf, and he 
was not always very fastidious in his selection. At 
the sale of the pictures of Mr. Green, the well-known 
amateur of Blackheath, two pictures by Mr. Turner 
were among the most attractive lots, though neither 
important in size nor of his best time. In those days, 
their market value might have been about eighty 
guineas each. They would, however, have been 
knocked down for considerably less, but for the im- 
petus given to the biddings by one of Mr. Turner’s 
agents, whose personal appearance did not warrant 
the belief that he was in search of pictures of a very 
high order. He was, in fact, a clean, ruddy-cheeked, 
butcher’s boy, in the usual costume of his vocation, 
and had made several advances, in five guinea strides, 
before anything belonging to him, excepting his voice, 
had attracted Mr. Christie’s notice. No sooner, how- 
ever, did the veteran auctioneer discover what kind 
of customer he had to deal with, than he beckoned 
him forward, with a view, no doubt, of reproving him 
for his impertinence. The boy, however, nothing 
daunted, put a small piece of greasy paper into his 
hand : a credential, in fact, from the painter him- 
self. The auctioner smiled, and the biddings pro- 
ceeded. 
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There must, however, be in circulation or in 
collections many a work by Turner which was less 
nicely cared for and watched over :— 


The father of the late hall-porter of Mr. Walter 
Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, Yorkshire, who kept the 
village ale-house, received from him a drawing of 
great value in liquidation of a trifling score of some 
four or five pounds. The manner in which this trans- 
action was discovered is curious enough. On retiring 
from Mr. Fawkes’ service to replace his father as host 
of the village aouse of entertainment, the man was 
desirous of purchasing the old hall chair, in which he 
had been accustomed to sit for so many years, and 
having been allowed to appraise it himself at four 

unds, offered, instead of hard cash, a capital draw- 
ing by Turner, which had been given to his father in 
acquittance of his bill. One of his best sea-pieces is 
said to have been transferred to a Margate boatman 
under nearly similar circumstances. 


With regard to Turner's private habits, say- 
ings, &., &c., Mr. Watts furnishes a small quota 
of novelties. He peremptorily denies that dis- 
creditable story, long so widely current, ,which 
asserted that the gallery-porter of the landscape- 

inter was during many years the painter’s own 

ther. He tells us, that Turner is “ still very 
well recollected at Twickenham, by more than one 
septuagenarian neighbor, as a parsimonious re- 
cluse, fond of fishing, who was named Blackbirdy 
by the boys, from his chasing them away from the 
blackbirds’ nests, which were plentiful in his gar- 
den.”’ The following passage, too, is noticeable :— 


He never suffered from the disappointments arising 
out of a premature desire for fame. He did not ap- 
pear to be pleased with Mr. Ruskin’s superlative 
eulogies. ‘‘ He knows a great deal more about m 

ictures than I do,”’ said Turner ; ‘‘ he puts things 
nto my head, and points out meanings in them that 
I never intended.’’ It was not easy to draw his at- 
tention to the admiration of his own pictures. A well- 
known collector, with whom the artist had long been 
intimate, once invited him to be present at the open- 
ing of a new gallery, which was hung round with his 
most beautiful drawings. To the disappointment of 
the connoisseur, Turner scarcely noticed them, but 
kept his eye fixed upon the ceiling. It was panelled 
and neatly grained in oak. ‘‘ What are you looking 
at so intently ?’’ said the host. ‘‘ At those boards,’’ 
was the reply ; ‘‘ the fellow that did that must have 
known how to paint.’’ And nothing would induce 
him to turn to the magnificent pictures that sparkled 
on the walls. 





From the Examiner. 


Villette. By Curren Bett, Author of “ Jane 
Eyre,” “‘ Shirley,’ &c. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. Reprinted by Harper & Brothers. 


Tuts novel amply sustains the fame of the author 
of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’”’ and *‘ Shiriey”’ as an original and 
powerful writer. Though the plot is very slight, 
and the whole work if it had been one fourth 
shorter might still have filled the orthodox three 
volumes, the pleasure it affords to the reader never 
flags. The men, women, and children who figure 
throughout it, have flesh and blood in them, All 
are worked out heartily, in such a way as to evince 
a very keen spirit of observation on the author's 
part, and a fine sense of the picturesque in char- 
acter. There is not an actor in the story, from 
M. Paul in the foreground who fills chapters, to 
Rosne the portress at a Pensionnat de Demoisells 
who fills paragraphs, whom any reader can regard 


as a mere thing of words. Often with humor, and 
always with skill and truth, the people with whom 
we have to do here are presented to us, so that 
we know them, mind and body, and recognize out 
of our own daily experience the fitness of each 
body for the kind of mind that dwells in it. The 
bold, sanguine, cheerful Dr. John—who marches 
through all difficulties, becomes deeply enamored, 
breaks the spell suddenly when his hidden sensi- 
tiveness has been wounded by impertinence to- 
wards the mother whom he has loved deeply, and 
lived with all his life in a warm, joyous way— 
who, having fought his way out of the chains of a 
flirt, allies himself with a more spiritual nature— 
of course he is a bold, tall, handsome man, with 
leonine locks in his boyhood, and-whiskers in his 
manhood very nearly red. Of course the wife he 
marries is a spiritual little creature, very small in 
bodily proportions. Examples of French character 
and physiognomy are also wedded to each other 
with surpassing skill ; and Lucy Snowe whose au- 
ame pr | the whole book professes to be, depicts 
herself with her pen in the most natural and un- 
obtrusive way. 

Nothing can be simpler than the outline of the 
plot. We break no confidence by telling part of 
it in a few lines, that we may make our comments 
a to those by whom Villette has yet to 
be.read. Lucy Snowe presents herself first as a 
school-girl visiting in England a comely, cheerful 
godmother, Mrs. Bretton, who has the son with 
the leonine locks, a handsome schoolboy then, 
John Graham Bretton. An elfin child, Paulina, 
devoted to her only living parent, her father, is 
sent as a visitor to the Brettons while her father 
goes abroad. This elfin child is one of the quaintest 


Y |and most delicate creations we have met with since 


the ever-to-be-lamented death of Paul Dombey. 
Paulina, however, is no plagiarism upon little 
Paul, and she does not die early. She becomes a 
crony with John Graham, and when her father 
comes to take her from the Brettons, leaves her 
—— with infinite reluctance. This pre- 
iminary sketch occupies three most delightful 
chapters. Eight years then «pass, and Lucy is 
found thrown upon the world without friends and 
without money. After earning fifteen pounds as 
companion to a sick lady, she plunges desperately 
upon London, sails over to the port of Boue- 
Marine, and by the chance word of an English 
school-girl in the packet, Miss Ginevra Fanshawe, 
is induced to go on to Villette, the capital of the 
little kingdom of Labassecour. (We suppose this 
to be Brussels.) Her design there is to seek, if it 
be still vacant, the situation of English teacher to 
the children of Madame Beck, who keeps a French 
boarding and day school. She is engaged, and 
from this point the scene of the story remains 
always in Villette, and commonly presents to us 
an admirable view of the interior of a large French 
Pensionnat, in which the humors of the French 
character, its littleness and its greatness, its vanity 
and chivalry, its grotesque and its pathetic aspects, 
with all the life, bustle, and character pertaining 
to a continental girl school, are represented with 
consummate skill. 

John Graham Bretton is found practising in 
Villette as a physician, the old Bretton establish- 
ment in England being broken up in consequence 
of some financial reverses. M: e Beck, half 
disposed to set her cap at him, uses his services in 
her establishment. cy associates sacredly John 





Graham with tender thoughts ; but “ Dr. John,” 
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as he is called, yom y | lost his heart at parties 
out of doors, to one of the school girls, Ginevra 
Fanshawe, an empty English beauty. In the 
mean time an erratic professor of Literature, a 
very despot among the girls, one M. Paul, has 
begun to take great interest in ‘‘ Mees Lucy”’ in 
his own odd way. Paulina, too, comes again 
upon the scene with her father, who has chan 
his Scotch name on inheriting the estates and 
title of Count de Bassompiere. Paulina thus re- 
appears as a os ittle spiritual countess, 
who remembers her old playfellow, John Graham, 
perfectly well. From this point we shall reveal 
no further secrets. 

The one defect of the book, a similar defect to 
those which we have had occasion to point out in 
its predecessors, will be to most people as apparent 
as its many and extraordinary merits. We touch 
upon it with respect, because we find it difficult to 
disconnect from it a feeling of the bitterness of 
experience actually undergone, and that a real 
heart throbs at such times under the veil of Lucy 
Snowe. We do not know that it is so, but the 
world brings much trial to many of us, and if the 
author be numbered among those who have been 
sorely tried, she may feel that she has cause to 
accuse fate, to account eee an accident of 
life to sume who are more fortunate than others, 
to lapse occasionally into a tone of irony a little 
harder than is just, and now and then to give 
vent to a little morbid wail. Her faith seems to 
be expressed in this passage— 


*©Oh, Dr. John—I shudder at the thought of being 
liable to such an illusion! It seemedsoreal. Is there 
no cure ?—no preventive ?”’ 

‘* Happiness is the cure—a cheerful mind the pre- 
ventive ; cultivate both.’’ 

No mockery in this world ever sounds to me s0 
hollow as that of being told to cultivate happiness. 
What does such advice mean? Happiness is not a 
potato, to be planted in mould, and tilled with ma- 
nure. Happiness is a glory shining far down upon 
us out of heaven. Sheis adivine dew which the soul, 
on certain of its summer mornings, feels dropping 
upon it from the amaranth bloom and golden fruitage 
of Paradise. 

** Cultivate happiness !’? I said briefly to the 
doctor : ‘* Do you cultivate happiness? How do you 
manage ?’’ 

**T am a cheerful fellow by nature ; and then ill- 
luck has never dogged me. Adversity gave me and 
my mother one passing scowl and brush, but we 
— her, or rather laughed at her, and she went 

Ms There is no cultivation in all this.’’ 


Now it is quite certain that if anybody be 
wedded to the theory that ‘‘ happiness is a glory 
shining far down upon us out =, some and that 
it ‘*is not a potato,” to be cultivated, he or she, 
after a day of severe trouble, may sit down and 
wait for the far glory, and wait and wait until the 
end of life. Exertion is the indispensable condition 
of all healthy life, mental or bodily ; sluggish des- 
pondency is nothing but disease. The social and 
moral faculties improve by cultivation, like the in- 
tellectual ; we need never forget griefs, but we can 
break ourselves, if we please, of any habit of keep- 
ing our old sorrows obstinately in the gangway of 
our thoughts, in opposition to the active efforts 
made by nature, our housekeeper, to put 
them carefully and tenderly aside in places where 
they may be seen without being perpetually 
tumbled over. The grievers have always their 





answer ready to all men who would, after a fair 
time sacred to sorrow, invite them to believe in 
happiness again, telling them that peace is to be 
sought not waited for in this world. They say 
with a sigh, ‘“ Ah, you do not know. You never 
have been tried as we have.”” We have seen at 
any rate men and women climbing up to — 

now 


ged | out of the lowest depths of trouble, and we 


that it is not necessary to sit in sullen wail for- 
ever in the bottom of the pit. We do not include 
wholly the author of Villette among these wailers, 
for there is nothing sullen in her composition ; 
she bears no ill-will to the world about her; she 
ints men and women no worse than they are, 
ut on the whole perhaps rather better; she is 
9 to detect good qualities that lie concealed. 
xcept one selfish and vain Parisian governess, 
there is nobody depicted in Villette who is not 
rather a good person than otherwise. The majority 
are a and love-worthy people ; vanities are 
mocked, but in a fair, just way; and there is 
much more smile than Coastaahe in the entire 
—. But Lucy Snowe deals now and then in 
needlessly tragical apostrophes. Every now and 
then, in a determined way, some dirge to the 
burden of ‘‘I can’t be happy’’ sounds from 
within ; and in the last id the book, when 
happiness is placed within her reach, and it was 
in the power of the disposing author of the book 
to close her story with a charming, satisfying pic- 
ture, which she really does elaborately paint— 
she daubs her brush. across it, and upon the last 
page spoils it all for no artistical purpose whatso- 
ever, and to the sure vexation of all luokers-on. 

In the next edition of Villette we should like 
very much to see the last page altered, and to find 
all the apostrophes expunged, together with all 
passages writien in the same key as the fullow- 
ing :-— 


I did long, achingly, then and for four-and-twenty 
hours afterwards, for something to fetch me out of 
my present existence, and lead me upwards and on- 
wards. This longing, and all of a similar kind, it 
was necessary to knock on the head ; which I did, 
figuratively, after the manner of Jael to Sisera, driving 
a nail through their temples. Unlike Sisera, they 
did not die ; they were but transiently stunned, and 
at intervals would turn on the nail with a rebellious 
wrench ; then did the temples bleed, and the brain 
thrill to its core. 

To night, I was not so mutinous, nor so miserable. 
My Sisera lay quiet in the tent, slumbering ; and if 
his pain ached through his slumbers, something like 
an angel—the Ideal—knelt near, dropping balm on 
the soothed temples, holding before the sealed eyes a 
magic glass, of which the sweet, solemn visions were 
repeated in dreams, and shedding a reflex from her 
moonlight wings and robe over the transfixed sleeper, 
over the tent threshold, over all the landscape lying 
without. Jael, the stern woman, sat apart, relenting 
somewhat over her captive ; but more prone to dwell on 
the faithful expectation of Heber coming home. By 
which words I mean that the cool peate and dewy 
sweetness of the night filled me with a mood of hope ; 
not hope on any definite point, but a general sense of 
encouragement and heartease. 

Should not such a mood, so sweet, so tranquil, 80 
unwonted, have been the harbinger of good? Alas, 
no good came of it! Presently the rude Real burst 
coarsely in—all evil, grovelling, and repellent ag she 
too often is. 


The omission of such ges as this would be 
extremely easy, and would save readers the = 
of skipping them, which they will inevitably do 
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after experience of one or two. They are in no 
way necessary to the story, and are out of har- 
mony with the true, large spirit of humor and 
good feeling, which prevails, except at these odd 
and occasional times, throughout the book. 

We now turn gladly to the abundant charms 
and pleasures of this delightful novel, and, to begin, 
will introduce Paulina : 


That same evening, at nine o’clock, a servant was 
despatched to meet the coach by which our little 
visitor was expected. Mrs. Bretton and I sat alone 
in the drawing-room waiting her coming ; John 
Graham Bretton being absent on a visit to one of his 
school-fellows who lived in the country. My god- 
mother read the evening paper while she waited ; I 
sewed. It was a wet night; the rain lashed the 
panes, and the wind sounded angry and restless, 

**Poor child!’ said Mrs. Bretton from time to 
time. ‘* What weather for her journey ! I wish she 
were safe here.”’ 

A little before ten the door-bell announced Warren’s 
return. No sooner was the door opened than I ran 
down into the hall; there lay a trunk and some 
bandboxes ; beside them stood a person like a nurse- 
girl, and at the foot of the stair-case was Warren 
with a shawled bundle in his arms. 

**Ts that the child?’ I asked. 

** Yes, miss.”’ 

I would have opened the shawl, and tried to get a 
pee at the face, but it was hastily turned from me to 
Varren’s shoulder. 

**Put me down, please,’’ said a small voice when 
Warren opened the drawing-room door, ‘‘ and take 
off this shawl,’ continued the speaker, extracting 
with its minute hand the pin, and with a sort of fas- 
tidious haste doffing the clumsy wrapping. The 
creature which now appeared made a deft attempt to 
fold the shawl ; but the drapery was much too heavy 
and large to be sustained or wielded by those hands and 
arms. ‘‘ Give it to Harriet, please’? was then the 
direction, ‘*‘ and she can put it away.’’ This said 
it turned and fixed its eyes on Mrs. Bretton. 

** Come here, little dear,’’ said that lady. ‘* Come 
and let me see if you are cold and damp ; come and 
let me warm you at the fire.’’ 

The child advanced promptly. Relieved of her 
wrapping, she appeared exceedingly tiny ; but was 
a neat, completely-fashioned little figure, light, slight, 
and straight. Seated on my godmother’s ample lap, 
she looked a mere doll; her neck, delicate as wax, 
her head of silky curls, increased, [ thought, the re- 
semblance. 

Mrs. Bretton talked in little fond phrases as she 
chafed the child’s hands, arms, and feet ; first she 
was considered with a wistful gaze, but soon a smile 
answered her. Mrs. Bretton was not generally a 
caressing woman ; even with her deeply cherished 
son, her manner was rarely sentimental, often the 
reverse ; but when this small stranger smiled at her, 
she kissed it, asking— 

** What is my little one’s name ?’’ 

** Missy.” 

** But besides Missy ?’’ 

** Polly, papa calls her.’’ 

** Will Polly be content to live with me?’’ 

** Not always ; but till papa comes home. Papa 
has gone «way.’’ She shook her head expressively. 

‘* He will return to Polly, or send for her.’’ 

** Will he ma’m? Do you know he will ?”’ 

**f think so.”’ 

‘** But Harriet thinks not ; at least not for a long 
while. He is ill.’’ 

Her eyes filled. She drew her hand from Mrs. 
Bretton’s, and made a movement to leave her lap ; 
it was at first resisted, but she said— 

** Please, I wish to go ; I can sit on a stool.’’ 

She was allowed to slip down from the knee, and 





taking a foot-stool, she carried it to a corner where 
the shade was deep, and there seated herself. Mrs. 
Bretton, though a communding, and in grave matters 
even a peremptory woman, was often passive in 
trifles ; she allowed the child her way. She said to 
me. ‘* Take no notice at present.’’ But I did take 
notice ; I watched Polly rest her small elbow on her 
small knee, her head on her hand ; I observed her 
draw a square-inch or two of pocket-handkerchief 
from the doll-pocket of her doll-skirt, and then T 
heard her weep. Other children in grief or pain cry 
aloud, without shame or restraint ; but this being 
wept ; the tiniest occasional sniff testified to her 
emotion. 


We regret that we have not space for a com- 
panion portrait of her playfellow Graham. We 
must turn to the French scenes. M. Paul, the 
warm-hearted and hot-tempered, clever, fitful 
professor of languages, upon whose heart the sober 
and just courses of Mees Lucy have made an im- 
pression that has grown monthly in strength, is 
very admirably presented to us among his pupils 
in the Pensionnat as follows. It is a pity that 
the dialogue both here and elsewhere is interlarded 
with so much French; but a piquant and racy 
effect is certainly often produced by this not 
always justifiable means. 


M. Paul Emanuel owned an acute sensitiveness to 
the annoyance of interruption, from whatsoever cause, 
occurring during his lessons ; to pass through the 
class under such circumstances was considered by 
the teachers and pupils of the school, individually and 
collectively, to be as much as a woman’s or a girl’s 
life was worth. 

Madame Beck herself, if forced to the enterprise, 
would ‘* hurry’’ through, retrenching her skirts, and 
carefully coasting the formidable estrade, like a 
ship dreading breakers. As to Rosine, the portress 
on whom, every half-hour, devolved the fearful duty 
of fetching pupils out of the very heart ofone or other 
of the divisions, to take their music-lessons in the 
oratory, the great or little salon, the salle 4 manger, 
or some other piano-station—she would, upon her 
second or third attempt, frequently become almost 
tongue-tied from excess of consternation—a sentiment 
inspired by the unspeakable looks levelled at her 
through a pair of dart-dealing spectacles. 

One morning I was sitting in the carré, at work 
upon a piece of embroidery which one of the pupils 
had commenced, but delayed to finish, and, while my 
fingers wrought at the frame, my ears regaled them- 
selves with listening to the crescendos and cadences 
of a voice haranguing in the neighboring classes in 
tones that waxed momently more unquiet, more omi- 
nously varied. There was a good, strong partition- 
wall between me and the gathering storm, as well as 
a facile means of flight through the glass-door to the 
court, in case it swept this way ; sol am afraid I 
derived more amusement than alarm from these 
thickening symptoms. Poor Rosine was not so safe ; 
four times that blessed morning had she made the 
passage of peril ; and now, for the fifth time it be- 
came her dangerous duty to snatch, as it were, a 
brand from the burning—a pupil from under M. 
Paul’s nose. 

** Mon Dieu ! mon Dieu !’’ cried she. ‘* Que vais- 
je devenir Monsieur va me tuer, je suis sure ; car il 
est d’une colére !’’ 

Nerved by the courage of desperation, she opened 
the door. 

** Mademoiselle La Malle au piano !’’ was her cry. 
Ere she could make good her retreat, or quite close 
the door, this voice uttered itself :— 

**Dés ce moment !—La classe est défendue. La 
premiére qui ouvrira cette porte, ou passera par cette 
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division, sera pendue—fut-ce Madame Beck elle 
méme!”’ . 

Ten minutes had not succeeded the promulgation of 
this decree, when Rosine’s French pantoutles were 
again heard shuffling along the corridor. 

** Mademoiselle,’’ said she, ‘‘I would not for a 
five franc piece go into that classe again just now ; 
monsieur’s lunettes are really terrible ; and here is a 
commissionaire come with a message from the Athénée. 
I have told Madame Beck I dare not deliver it, and 
she says I am to charge you with it.’’ 

**Me? No, that is rather too bad! It is not in 
my line of duty. Come, come, Rosine! bear your 
own burden. Be brave—charge once more !’’ 

**I, Mademoiselle? impossible! Five times I 
have crossed him thisday. Madame must really hire 
a gendarme for this service. Ouf! Je n’en puir 

lus !’? 

‘*Bah! you are only a coward. What is the 
message ?”’ 

** Precisely of the kind with which monsieur least 
likes to be pestered ; an urgent summons to go di- 
rectly to the Athénée, as there is an official visitor— 
inspector—I know not what—arrived, and monsieur 
must meet him ; you know how he hates a must.’’ 

Yes, I knew well enough. ‘The restive little man 
detested spur or curb ; against whatever was urgent 
or obligatory, he was sure to revolt. However, I 
accepted the responsibility—not, certainly, without 
fear, but fear blent with other sentiments, curiosity 
amongst them. I opened the door, I entered, I 
closed it behind me as quickly and quietly as a rather 
unsteady hand would permit ; for to be slow or bus- 
tling, to rattle a latch, or leave a door gaping wide, 
were aggravations of crime, often more disastrous in 
result than the main crime itself. There I stood then, 
and there he sat ; his humor was visibly had—almost 
at its worst ; he had been giving a lesson in arith- 
metic—for he gave lessons on any and every subject 
that struck his fancy—and arithmetic being a dry 
subject, invariably disagreed with him ; not a pupil 
but trembled when he spoke of figures. He sat, bent 
above his desk ; to look up at the sound of an entrance, 
ut the occurrence of a direct breach of his will and 
law, was an effort he could not for the moment bring 
himself to make. It was quite as well ; I thus gained 
time to walk up the long classe ; and it suited my 
idiosyncrasy far better to encounter the near burst 
of anger like his, than to bear its menace at a dis- 
tance. 

At his estrade I paused, just in front ; of course I 
was not worthy of immediate attention ; he proceeded 
with his lesson. Disdain would not do ; he must hear 
and he must answer my message. 

Not being quite tall enough to lift my head over 
his desk, elevated upon the estrade, and thus suffering 
eclipse in my present position, I ventured to peep 
round, with the design, at first, of merely getting a 
better view of his face, which had struck me when I 
entered as bearing a close and picturesque resem- 
blance to that of a black and sallow tiger. Twice did 
T enjoy this side-view with impunity, advancing and 
receding unseen ; the thir time my eye had scarce 
dawned beyond the obscuration of the desk, when it 
was caught and transfixed through its very pupil— 
transfixed by the ‘‘lunettes.’’ Rosine was right ; 
these utensils had in them a blank and immutable 
terror, beyond the mobile wrath of the wearer’s own 
unglazed eyes. 

I now found the advantage of proximity ; these 
short-sighted ‘‘ lunettes’’ were useless for the inspec- 
tion ofa criminal under monsieur’s nose ; accordingly, 
he doffed them, and he and I stood on more equal 
terms. 

I am glad I was not really much afraid of him— 
that, indeed, close in his presence, I felt no terror at 
all ; for upon his demanding cord and gibbet to exe- 
cute the sentence recently pronounced, I was .able to 


‘furnish him with a needleful of embroidering thread 
with such accommodating civility as could not but 
allay some portion at least of his surplus irritation. 
Of course I did not parade his courtesy before public 
view ; I merely handed the thread round the angle 
of the desk, and attached it, ready noosed, to the 
barred back of the professor’s chair. 


We wish that we could have given a glimpse of 
Madame Beck—an excellent manager, who rules 
a large school upon the true continental system— 
espionage—but we must refrain. Our readers 
would be not a little startled, too, by a description 
of the French tragic actress, Vashti (Rachel of 
course), but we cannot stop to give it. 

We must pay our respects to the English beauty, 
Miss Ginevra Sidsbante : 


Has the reader forgotten Miss Ginevra Fanshawe? 
If so, I must be allowed to reintroduce that young 
lady as a thriving pupil of Madame Beck’s, for such 
she was. On her arrival in the Rue Fossette, two or 
three days after my sudden settlement there, she en- 
countered me with very little surprise. She must 
have had good blood in her veins, fur never was any 
duchess more perfectly, radically, unaffectedly non- 
chalante than she; a weak, transient amaze was 
all she knew of the sensation of wonder. Most of 
her other faculties seemed to be in the same flimsy 
condition ; her liking and disliking, her love and 
hate, were mere cobweb and gossamer ; but she had 
one thing about her that seemed strong and durable 
enough, and that was—her selfishness. 

She was not proud ; and—bonne d’enfaunts as I 
was—she would forthwith have made to me a sort of 
friend and confidant. She teased me witha thousand 
vapid complaints about school-quarrels and house- 
hold economy ; the cookery was not to her taste—the 
people about her, teachers and pupils, she held to be 
despicable, because they were foreigners. I bore 
with her abuse of the Friday’s salt-fish and hard eggs 
—with her invective against the soup, the bread, the 
coffee—with some patience for a time ; but at last, 
wearied by iteration, I turned crusty and put her to 
rights—a thing I ought to have done in the very be- 
ginning, for a salutary setting down always agreed 
with her. 

Much longer had I to endure her demands on me 
in the way of work. Ter wardrobe, so far as con- 
cerned articles of external wear, was well and ele- 
gantly supplied ; but there were other habiliments 
not so carefully provided ; what she had, needed 
frequent repair. She hated needle-drudgery herself, 
and she would bring her hose, &c., to me in heaps, to 
be mended. A compliance of some weeks, threaten- 
ing to result in the establishment of an intolerable 
bore—I at last distinctly told her she must make up 
her mind to mend her own garments. She cried on 
receiving this information, and accused me of having 
ceased to be her friend ; but I held by my decision, 
and let the hysterics pass as they could. 

Notwithstanding these foibles, and various others 
needless to mention—but by no. means of a refined or 
elevating character—how pretty she was! How 
charming she looked, when she came down on a sunny 
Sunday morning, well-dressed and well-humored, 
robed in pale lilac silk, and with her fair long curls 
reposing on her white shoulders. Sunday was 1 
holiday which she always passed with friends resident 
in town ; and amongst these friends she speedily gave 
me to understand was one who would fain become 
something more. By glimpses and hints it was shown 
me, and by the general buoyancy of her look and 
manner it was ere long proved that ardent admiration 
—perhaps genuine love—was at her command. She 
called her suitor ‘‘ Isidore ;’’ this, however, she in- 
timated was not his real name, but one by which it 





pleased her to baptize him—his own, she hinted, not 
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being ‘‘ very pretty.”” Once when she had been 
bragging about the vehemence of ‘‘ Isidore’s’’ attach- 
ment, I asked if she loved him in turn. 

** Comme cela,’’ said she ; ‘‘he is handsome, and 
loves me to distraction, so that I am well amused. 
Ca suffit.’’ 

Finding that she carried the thing on longer than, 
from her very fickle taste, I had anticipated, [ one day 
took it upon me to make serious inquiries as to whether 
the gentleman was such as her parents, and especially 
her uncle—on whom, it appeared, she was dependent 
—would be likely to approve. She allowed that this 
was very doubtful, as she did not believe ‘‘ Isidore’ 
had much money. 

** Do you encourage him ?”’ I asked. 

** Furieusement, sometimes,’’ said she. 

** Without being certain that you will be permitted 
to marry him ?’’ 

** Oh, how dowdyish you are! I don’t want to be 
married. I am too young.’* 

** But if he loves you as much as you say, and yet 
it comes to nothing in the end, he will be made mis- 
erable.’’ 

** Of course he will break his heart. I should be 
shocked and disappointed if he did n’t.”’ 

**T wonder whether this M. Isidore is a fool?’’ 
said I. 

And now, in justice to M. Paul Emanuel, whose 
character is perhaps the best and most interesting 
in the story, we must show him once again to our 
readers, and from a new point of view. He is not 
at this moment irate. He has taken his pupils 
out to breakfast to a farm-house in the coun 
in return fur their remembrance of his birthday 


fete : 


With what a pleasant countenance he stood on the 
farm-kitchen hearth looking on! He was a man 
whom it made happy to see others happy ; he liked 
to have movement, animation, abundance and enjoy- 
ment around him. We asked where he wouldsit. He 
told us we knew well he was our slave, and we his 
tyrants, and that he dared not so much as choose a 
chair without our leave ; so we sat him the farmer’s 
great chair at the head of the long table, and put him 
into it. 

Well might we like him, with all his passions and 
hurricanes, when he could be so benignant and docile 
at times, as he was just now. Indeed, at the worst, 
it was only his nerves that were irritable, not his 
temper that was radically bad ; soothe, comprehend, 
comfort him, and he was a lamb ; he would not harm 
a fly. Only to the very stupid, perverse, or unsym- 
pathizing, was he in the slightest degree dangerous. 

Mindful always of his religion, he made the young- 
est of the party say a little prayer before we begun 
breakfast, crossing himself as devoutly as a woman. 
I had never seen him pray before, or make that pious 
sign ; he did it so simply, with such child-like faith, 
I could not help smiling pleasurably as I watched ; 
his eyes met my smile ; he just stretched out his 
kind hand, saying, 

** Donnez moi la main! I see we worship the same 
God in the same spirit, though by different rites.’’ 

Most of M. Emanuel’s brother professors were 
emancipated free-thinkers, infidels, atheists; and 
many of them men whose lives would not bear scru- 
tiny ; he was more like a knight of old, religious in 
his way, and of spotless fame. Innocent childhood, 
beautiful youth were safe at his side. He had vivid 
passions, keen feelings, but his pure honor and his 
artless piety were the strong charm that kept the 
lions couchant. 

That breakfast was a merry meal, and the merri- 
ment was not mere vacant clatter ; M. Paul origi- 
nated, led, controlled and heightened it ; his social, 
lively — played unfettered and unclouded ; 
surround 


nothing to cross or thwart him ; he had his own my 
and a pleasant way it was. 

The meal over, the party were free to run and pla; 
in the meadows ; a few stayed toyhelp the farmer’s 
wife to put away her earthenware. M. Paul called 
me from among these to come out and sit near him 
under a tree—whence he could view the troop gam- 
bolling over a wide pasture—and read to him whilst 
he took his cigar. He sat on a rustic bench, and I 
at the tree-root. While I read (a pocket-classic—a 
Corneille—I did not like it, but he did, finding therein 
beauties I never could be brought to perceive), he 
listened with a sweetness of calm the more impressive 
from the impetuosity of his general nature ; the 
deepest happiness filled his blue eye and smoothed 
his broad forehead. I, too, was happy, happy with 
the bright day, happier with his presence, happiest 
with his kindness. 

He asked, by and by, if I would not rather run to 
my companions than sit there? I said, no; I felt 
content to be where he was. He asked whether, if I 
were his sister, I should always be content to ~ 
with a brother such as he. I said, I believed 
should, and I felt it. Again he inquired whether, if 
he were to leave Villette, and go far away, I should 
be sorry ; and I dropped Corneille, and made no 
reply. 


member me if we were separated ?”’ 

** That, monsieur, I can never tell, because I do 
not know how long it will be before I shall cease to 
remember everything earthly.’’ 

*<If I were to go beyond seas for two—three—five 


try | years, should you welcome me on my return ?’’ 


“ Monsieur, how could I live in the interval ?’’ 

‘* Pourtant j’ai été pour vous bien dur, bien exi- 

nt.” 

I hid my face with the book, for it was covered with 
tears. I asked him why he talked so ; and hesaid he 
would talk so no more, and cheered me again with 
the kindest encouragement. Still, the gentleness 
with which he treated me during the rest of the day, 
went somehow to my heart. It was too tender. It 
was mournful. I would rather he had been abrupt, 
whimsical, and irate as he was wont. 


We might, if we allowed our inclinations to 
run away with our discretion, have gone on quoting 
thus through a great number of columns, for 
we desire heartily to commend this novel in the 
way that it is best commended—by examples of 
its quality. But doubtless we have said enough. 
Reserving the objection that we have already made, 
we can praise Villette as a most pleasant, a most 
admirably written novel, everywhere original, 
everywhere shrewd, and, at heart, everywhere 
kindly. 





Tue first French dramatic version of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin saw the light of the lamps on the 18th of Jan- 
uary. The happy theatre is not the Gaité, but the 
Ambigu-Comique ; and the happy authors are the 
well-known MM. Dumanoir and Dennery, to whom 
we are indebted for Don Cesar de Bazan and all 
sorts of good things besides. They have not scrupled 
to take all sorts of liberties with Mrs. Stowe’s story. 
A rifle-duel between the Mulatto George and ‘* Har- 
ris’’ (the ‘‘ Legree’’ of the French version) gives an 
extra American tinge to the affair ; and Uncle Tom, 
instead of dying himself, lives to pray by the dead 
body of his bad master. No doubt, judged from a 
dramatic point of view, MM. Dumanoir and Dennery 
have altered the story for the better ; but why h. * 
they given the interesting Evangeline the name of— 
Dolly? Possibly they are actuated by a desire to be 
thoroughly American. The Gaité version of the tale 





only by women and children there was 


is promised for this evening.— Spectator. 





** Petite sceur,’’ said he ; ‘* how longcould you re- . 
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From Household Words. 
WALLOTTY TROT. 


THERE was once an old woman who lived with 
her daughter at the side of a hill in the midst of 
a forest. They were very poor, their my means 
of support being the thread which the daughter 
spun with her distaff and spindle ; and she, we 
girl, worked early and late to earn enough for their 
wants. It so happened that the king’s son, while 
hunting, went astray in the forest, and entered the 
widow’s cottage to inquire his way. He was 
greatly struck with the girl’s beauty, and not less 
with the numerous hanks of yarn which attested 
her skill and industry. He inquired how it 
happened that they had collected such an immense 
pile ; when the old woman—concealing the fact 
that this was nearly an entire winter’s store—de- 
clared that her daughter had spun the whole ina 
week. ‘Ina week!’’ exclaimed the astonished 
prince ; ‘ if this be true, I have found a wife more 
worthy and valuable than any other in the country. 
I will send you a load of flax; and if she has it 
spun ~ the end of a week, I will make her my 
bride ; but if not, I will have you both cut in pieces 
for deceiving the son of your sovereign.” The 
terrified girl saw next day a train of laden mules 
coming to the cottage ; she went out into the for- 
est to weep over her destiny, when she met a de- 
crepid old man. On learning the cause of her 
weeping, ‘* Do not weep, daughter,” he said ; ‘* I 
will execute the task imposed on you by the prince, 
= that you will either give me your first- 

rn son. when he is twelve months and a day old, 
or that you shall, in the mean time, find out my 
name.’’ The maiden, wondering greatly, agreed 
to the terms ; the old man conveyed away the flax 
from the cottage, she did not know how; and re- 
turned it in the form of beautiful yarn just before 
the week had expired. The prince found all as he 
had wished, and married her; they were very hap- 
py, and when the princess had a son, the joy of the 
prince knew no bounds. But,alas! the year came 
near its close, and the princess had not yet found 
out the name of the mysterious old man; she 
dreaded to lose her little son, and yet dared not tell 
her husband. The prince, seeing his wife one day 
disconsolate, told her an anecdote to amuse her. 
He had been hunting, and lost his way in the 
forest ; he looked around, and saw a cave in which 
an old man was spinning with a sort of wheel, 
such as the prince had never before seen; and the 
old man was singing, 


Little my mistress she knows my name, 

Which shan’t be forgot, which shan’t be forgot, 
When a prince as heir to the fortunes I claim 

Of Wallotty Trot, Wallotty Trot. 


The princess instantly guessed that this must be 
her mysterious friend. When the Pe and day 
expired, the old man appeared and claimed the 
child. ‘ Stop,’’ said the lady; ‘‘ your name is 
Wallotty Trot.” It wasso; and the old man said 
that, to reward her ingenuity, he would teach her 
how to use the wheel, which had enabled him to 
spin the flax so quickly. Having done so, he dis- 
appeared, and was never seen again; but the 
prince and princess taught this new branch of 
indur'»y to their subjects, and so enriched their 
country as to become the admiration of surround- 


Sc 
uch is an epitome—shorn, we fear, of much of. 


its story-telling attractiveness—of a legend which 
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the late Dr. Cooke Taylor heard from the lips of 
an old woman in Ireland, and which he believes to 
be nearly identical with one preserved by the 
brothers Grimm in Germany. That the old woman 
believed in her story is very likely ; people have 
believed much worse stories in thew time. It is, 
in truth, one among many examples of a curious 
tendency in the x gon mind—to attribute to 
fairies or good peop e, or mysterious people of some 
kind or other, all useful inventions, the date or 
the introduction of which is not well known. 

The spinning-wheel marked one stage in the 
great history of clothing—one of the greatest of 
our social histories. Weaying was, in all proba- 
bility, an earlier art than spinning ; because reeds 
and rushes and straws, ligaments and fibres and 
rootlets, can all be woven in their natural state. 
But spinning was, nevertheless, one of the earliest 
arts ; the distaff and spindle were known to ‘most 
of the chief nations of antiquity ; they are known 
by everyday use to the IHindoos at the present day ; 
and they were the recognized means of spinning 
until comparatively modern times. The “ spin- 
sters’’ or spinners with the distaff and spindle, in- 
eluded the high-born and wealthy ladies of our 
feudal days. Who was the real Wallotty Trot that 
invented the spinning-wheel, will, in all probabil- 
ity, remain an unfathomable mystery ; but, be he 
who he may, he was the Arkwright of those days ; 
he levelled one of the roads which led to the gi- 
= manufacturing system of the present times. 

nless the yarn had been spun more rapidly than 
the distaff and spindle could accomplish it, rapid 
weaving would have been useless, and improvements 
in looms unsought for; the spinning-machine 
would not have appeared, for want of its progenitor 
the wheel; the steam-giant would not have been 
called in aid; and the neat cotton dresses and 
merino gowns, the net collars and silk kerchiefs, 
the white stuckings and tidy shirts, would not (as 
now) have been attainable by the families ot work- 
ing men. If social evils have accompanied these 
changes (and such is doubtless the case), let us 
not ignore them ; we can talk of thé great changes 
themselves, and still do justice to those—whoever 
and wherever they be—who yearn to pluck out the 
tares from among the wheat. 

What a mighty contrast exists between the 
n.anufacturing systems of the last century and the 
present! If, for example, we take the production 
of woollens and worsted, we find that Norfolk car- 
ried: on this branch of industry long before the 
West Riding of Yorkshire ; that serge, and camlete, 
and other coarse goods were the chief products ; 
and that much of this work migrated to Yorkshire 
about sixty or seventy a ago, on account of the 
water power and the cheap coal which that county 

sses. But, whether in Norfolk or Yorkshire, 
in Kendal or in the West of England, the cloth 
manufacture, before the introduction of machinery, 
presented an aspect which to us now would seem 
most strange. No factories ; scarcely even work- 
shops. The cloth-maker, the moneyed man who 
had to bear the commercial responsibility of su 
plying the markets, picked-up or gathered up his 
wares in an extraordinary way. In the first place 
he had to travel about on horseback, to buy the 
wool, on which the labor of the handicraftsman had 
afterwards to be bestowed ; he visited the sheep- 
farmers, and also those privileged towns which had 
the ‘‘ staple,”’ or market for wool, and purchased 
pie material in bits and scraps. He next availed 
imeelf of the aid of sorters, who slowly separated 
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the wool into parcels, cutting up with a hatchet 
or with scissors those fibres which were too long. 
When the sorters had finished, the combers too 
away the wool to their own homes, combed it into 
** laps,” and brought it back again to the manu- 
facturer. The wool was then carefully ed, 
strapped to the backs of mules, and carried out to 
the country districts, in the cottages of which it 
had to be spun ; and not only was this done in the 
neighborhood of the large towns, but to very great 
distances from those towns. In order to save his 
horse’s legs and his own time, he conveyed the 
wool to one agent in each village, and left him to 
distribute it among the villagers.. The wife and 
daughters of the cottager’, with the old one-thread 
wheel, spun the wool into yarn, which the agent 
called for, and sent back to the manufacturer. 
Another running about ensued ; the yarn had to be 
sent to the weavers. These weavers lived here, 
and there, and everywhere; they had to be sought 
out, and the yarn placed in their keeping. When 
returned in the shape of cloth, the material had 
et to be scoured and fulled, dyed and shorn, and 
to go out on its travels again before this could 
be accomplished. 

Nor were the cotton districts less marked by the 
rambling nature of the manufacturing arrange- 
ments ; although, from the comparative recency of 
the cotton e in England, the circumstances 
were not quite parallel. The cotton yarn was 
mostly spun in the houses of the peasants near and 
around Manchester and Bolton, and other Lanca- 
shire towns ; the wives and daughters spun it in 
the intervals of farm labor; and travelling chap- 
men went with their pack-horses from door to door, 
to purchase the yarn. The supply was very un- 
certain, and the weavers were thus frequently 
brought to a stand-still for want of material ; the 
— paid for yarn were often high—so high, in- 

eed, as to encourage much of that children’s labor 
which has since become a feature in manufactur- 
ing districts. Very frequently the father was a 
weaver, and the mother a spinner, both working on 
different sides of the same humble room. Some- 
times the manufacturer gave out warp yarn, with 
raw cotton for weft yarn, to a cottager, and left 
him, with his family, to perform all the operations 
necessary for converting the material into cotton 
cloth. ‘Travelling peddlers took advaritage of this 
system to tempt the housewives into dishonesty ; 
ey offered trinkets for purloined bits of cotton, 
which it was hoped would not be missed by the 
manufacturer. 

The system pursued among the manufacturers 
themselves contrasted no less strangely with that 
which is so familiar to us. The roads of Lanca- 
shire were so bad, that cotton could be conveyed 
from town to town only by pack-horses. Dr, Aikin, 
who lived at Manchester when the manufacturing 
system was about developing its gigantic propor- 
tions, says that previous to 1690 there were no 
capitalists among the Lancashire cotton manufac- 
turers ; every man worked hard for a livelihood, 
whether he employed others or not. During the 
next period of thirty or forty the manufac- 
turer worked hard and lived plainly, but he accu- 
mulated a little capital; he sold his goods to 
wholesale dealers who came to him. ‘‘ An eminent 
manufacturer of that age used to be in his ware- 
house before six in the morning, accompanied b 
his children and apprentices, At seven they all 
came in to breakfast, which consisted of one large 
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a little salt, boiled thick, and poured into a dish ; 
at the side was a pan or basin of milk, and the 
master and apprentices, each with a wooden spoon 
in his hand, without loss of time dipped into the 
same dish, and thence into the aoe and as 
soon as it was finished they all returned to their 
work.”? About the middle of the last century, and 
down to the time of Arkwright’s epoch, the manu- 
facturer gradually established a larger system of 
dealings, Instead of sending chapmen with laden 
pack-horses to the small dealers in the small towns 
the chapmen merely carried patterns and received 
orders; and in proportion as the roads became im- 
ema wagons were employed instead of pack- 
orses. At length came the inventions of Watt 
and Arkwright, Crampton and Hargreaves ; and 
Lancashire underwent a social revolution such as 
the world has rarely witnessed. 
Let a second Wallotty Trot enable us to jump 
over a period of sixty or eighty years, and set’ our- 
selves down in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. 

oon the first ; a Lancashire cotton-mill. . Take 
it where we will; it matters littlek—Manchester, 
Bolton, Oldham, Ashton—any will do. It is a 
brick building of vast length and height, with as 
many windows as there are days in a year, or 
perhaps more. Dull are the bricks, unadorned 
are the windows, and monotonous the whole ap- 
pearance of the structure ; be factory labor 
or bad the factory itself is certainly not a ‘ t ing 
of beauty” in its externals, But it is a gran 
machine in its organism—the mind, the fingers, 
and the iron and steel, all work together, for one 
common end, A bale of cotton goes in at one 
door, and the cotton comes out at another, in the 
form of woven calico or fustian; and a thousand 
human beings may be marshalled in the path 
from the one door to the other. The building con- 
sists of six or eight stories, and each story of vast 
rooms or galleries, with many-windowed walls. 
There is machinery to lift the workers to the 
upper floors; machinery to raise and lower the 
cotton ; machinery to work the mules and the 
looms. There is gas for winter-light, warm air 
for cold days, and ventilating currents of cool air 
for warm days. The cotton is conveyed in its 
bag, perhaps to one of the upper floors, and it 
travels downwards from floor to floor, as the order 
of processes advances ; a “‘ devil” tears the locks 
of wool asunder; a ‘ scutcher” blows away all 
the dirt; a ‘‘ carding-machine”’ lays all the fibres 
parallel ; ‘‘a drawing machine” groups them into 
slender ribbons; a ‘‘roving machine” slightly 
twists them into a soft, spongy cord ; a “ mule” or 
a ‘ throstle’’ spins the roving into yarn ; and men 
and women, boys and girls, tend on the machines 
while all this is being done. There is no running 
about from cottage to cottage, to get the carding 
done at one place, the spinning at another, the 
weaving at a third; all is done as of one 
great process ; and not only so, but most of the 
machines feed themselves with the material on 
which they are to work. All the real labor is 
performed by machines ; the attendants are en- 
gaged in minor but nice adjustments, which the 
machines cannot do for themselves, It is a mis- 
take to , as some do, that factory labor re- 
duces the factory workers to mere machines ; their 
duties require much quickness, deters, at dis- 
crimination. And when the yarn has 
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weaving calico by miles; the machines doing the 
hard work, and women and girls attending to ad- 
just and supply them. And when the calico 
reaches the warehouse, we find hydraulic presses 
and steam presses to pack it into compact masses ; 
while, in the counting-house, the manufacturer 
and his clerks are carrying on correspondence with 
every part of the Sie, watching the pulsation 
of the market, and making sales and purchases 
with (often) a very slender margin of profit. 
Scene the second ; — ay fill. If, in 
respect to the Lancashire cotton factories, one 
general type might serve for all, without ‘special 
reference to one particular establishment, such is 
not the case in respect to flax mills; for there is 
one at Leeds so striking, so original in its t, 
so advanced in its organization, as to stand out 
in broad distinction from all others. This is the 
celebrated establishment of Messrs. Marshall. 


What are the objects to be attained in a great | bo 


building devoted to manufactures? To exercise a 
ready supervision over the whole of the arrange- 
ments and operations; to provide facilities of 
access to all the machinery ; to obtain a uniformity 
of temperature and moisture (very important for 
some purposes); to avoid draughts of air; to 
establish good ventilation ; all these, added to the 
ordinary mechanical requirements of the work to 
be done. Now, it occurred to Messrs. Marshall 
that one monster room might effect all this; and 
they constructed a monster room accordingly. 
They procured designs and drawings from M. 
Bonomi, derived from the —_ architecture of 
Egypt, and sought how to throw boldness and 
massiveness into a one-story building. An 
entrance like an ptian temple, a facade of 
stone, surmounted with a bold cornice ; a chimney 
having the form and proportions of the far-famed 
Cleopatra’s needle—these meet the eye on the ex- 
terior. In the interior we find a room nearly four 
hundred feet in length, by more than half of this 
in breadth—five times us large in area as West- 
minster Hall. The roof of this vast hall is sup- 
ported by half a hundred pillars, and is lighted by 
ten thousand square feet of conical skylights, oc- 
cupying the summits of small domes or ground 
arches. Qn the floor of this room are ranged 
rows of machines in almost countless number, 
by which the flax can be wrought into linen yarn, 
and a thousand or more of busy workers.are tend- 
ing these machines, with ample space to move 
about. ‘The two-acre roof is formed of concrete 
so firm and durable that vegetable mould can be 
spread upon it, grass grown in the mould, and thus 
a field made on the top of a factory. The drain- 
age of the field (the rain-water of the roof) is 
carried down the fifty hollow pillars to the ground 
underneath, as was done at the Crystal Palace. 
Beneath the vast room are large machines and 
furnaces for ventilating and warming it, and also 
some of the apparatus for setting in motion the 
hundreds of flax machines. Here, therefore, not 
only are the operations of hundreds of cottages 
and cottagers concentrated in one building, but the 
building itself may be said to be concentrated in one 
room, where all that mechanical skill can effect is ef- 
fected, to make every hour’s work do the best that it 
ean. Flax cannot be wrought and without 
much dust and alittle wet; but the can pur- 
sue their labors with much less of personal discom- 
fort than under any variety of the cote ga 
Scene the Third—a Bradford Alpaca-mill. Al- 
paca, by the care now bestowed upon its produc- 
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tion, is made to produce fabrics of much beauty 
for ladies’ dresses, not only in its uncombined 
state, but also when combined with silk and 
cotton. Mohair, too (the hair of the Angora goat), 
has come greatly into favor. Bradford contains 
many immense factories—on the Lancashire plan 
—for working up wool, and alpaca, and mohair 
into cloth or stuff; and more are being built ; but 
if the world will continue to demand more stuff, 
more alpaca, more mohair, there must be an in- 
creased expansibility in the manufacturing ar- 
rangements for their supply. And thus do we 
find a clue to the origin of Saltaire. Mr. Titus 
Salt, one of the magnates of industry at Bradford, 
has several establishments in the town, which 
have grown with the growth of manufactures ; 
but the time has come when organization and 
centralization are wanted; and these are about to 
—— by a scheme of (perhaps) unparalleled 
ess. 

On the line of the Leeds and Skipton Railway 
there is a point at which a ne river-valle 

branches out southward to the town of Bradford, 
about three miles distant. And at the point of 
junction stands the town of Shipley, one of the 
stuff-working satellites of Bradford. Not far from 
Shipley, is an estate which Mr. Salt has recently 
purchased, crossed by a road, a river, a canal, and 
a railway; and on this estate is now being con- 
structed a factory which will, in ver 4 respects, 
be the finest in the world, and will be the nucleus 
of a town towards which great attention will be 
attracted. A great power for good and for evil 
will rest in the hands of the owner of this gigantic 
establishment ; and one feels inclined to encourage 
a hope that the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury may show itself to be something more than a 
mere steam-engine era. 

If, leaving the Shipley railway station, we 
ramble along the Bingley road, we come shortly to 
what was once a wide expanse of green fields, but 
is now the theatre of immense building opera- 
tions. It seems more like a Legislative Palace, or 
a Record Office, or some great publie work, than 
a mere factory belonging to one individual, which 
is here under construction, so solid do appear the 
masses of stone employed, and so vast the scale on 
which the — are planned, The entire 
buildings will cover or enclose an area of six acres. 
The chief structure technically called the ‘ mill,” 
will be a stone building five hundred and fifty feet 
in length, six stories in height, and having its 
crowning cornice and its many hundreds of 
windows so finished with dressed stone, as to 
give an architectural grandeur to the whole. And 
then, instead of frittering away the window 
surface into numerous small panes of glass, large 
sheets of cast plate-glass willbe employed. Allthat 
hollow-bricked floors can effect in giving lightness 
and facilitating ventilation ; all that massive cast- 
iron beams and ornamental cast-iron columns can 
do to. ensure strength ; all that can be done in 
rendering the structure fire-proof by avoiding the 
use of wood, are duly considered and provided for. 
Running northward from this fine structure are 
two subordinate portions, or wings, each about 
three hundred and thirty feet in length, and.as 
lofty as the main structure ; they. are to be ware- 
houses. the western warehouse are large 
but low buildings for the manufactur- 
ing processes, while the other extremity is to be 





devoted to weaving and finishing; the main strac- 
ture itself being the of the intermediate or _ 
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spinning processes, The raw materials will thus 
enter one warehouse, traverse the huge range 
in a circuit, and then reach the other warehouse. 
The arteries of communication are quite extraor- 
dinary for their completeness. There is, in the 
first place, a handsome new road being formed 
along the western face of the pile, crossing the 
Leeds and Skipton railway by a cast-iron bridge, 
and then crossing both the river Aire and the Leeds 
and Liverpool canal by a wrought-iron tubular 
— bridge, on the celebrated ‘ Britannia 
ridge’’ principle, and about four hundred and 
fifty feet in length. In the next place, the ware- 
houses abut northward on the canal, and will 
have steam-worked ‘ hoists’ for loading and un- 
loading barges in the canal. In the third place, 
a branch will be carried from the railway into the 
building, where hoists will load and unload the 
railway wagons with great rapidity. And hoists 
will load and unload ordinary wagons, and will raise 
and lower materials from one story to another, and 
will very likely raise and lower the operatives 
themselves (or some of them) to save leg-power. 
Then the power for working this stupendous 
concern ; how vast must it be! The steam-en- 
ines, of power adequate to the whole demands 
of the mill, will occupy two handsome engine- 
houses on either side of the principal entrance ; 
and will send off their smoke into an [talian-look- 
ing, companile sort of building, two hundred and 
fifty feet high. ‘Twelve hundred tons of solid stone 
are said to have been employed to form the sup- 
porting beds for the engines. The boilers, beneath 
the level of the ground, will be fed with water 
from the Aire by one tunnel, and send forth the 
used water by another tunnel. Beneath the 
weaving shed will be an immense filter and reser- 
voir, capable of storing half a million gallons of 
rain-water from the various roofs—rain-water be- 
ing useful in scouring wool. Between the canal 
and the river are to be gas-works, capable of sup- 
lying five thousand jets with their light-giving 
food. But as to the working-machines, the com- 
plex apparatus which will cover ten or twelve 
acres of flooring in the different stories, no mere 
ph, or no dozen paragraphs, could describe 
it; all that invention has yet accomplished in the 
manufacture of stuffs, alpaca, mohair, and such 
like, will doubtless be brought into requisition. 





The living machinery has yet to be noticed ; 
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and here is the matter that will tax the head and 
the heart of the founder of this great establish- 
ment. The buildings, machines, and appliances 
will be fitted for a staff of no less than four thou- 
sand five hundred workpeople ; and as there must 
be at least an equal number of non-workers to give 
domestic homes to the workers, the full powers of 
the mill would require a neighboring population 
of nine or ten thousand persons. Now, the factory 
is being built out in the fields, beyond the limits 
of Shipley ; and Mr. Salt has therefore to create a 
town as well as the factory which is to give bread 
to the *townspeople. His plans comprise the 
building of seven hundred houses, of various sizes 
and ranks, but all provided with light, ventilation, 
and drainage, on the most approved modern 
arrangements; wide streets, gurdens, spacious 
squares, and oo and grounds; a church, 
schools, a covered market, baths and washhouses, 
a public kitchen such as scientific cooks now know 
well how to plan, a refectory or large dining-hall, 
and other useful buildings. ‘ 
And such will be Saltaire—a name which, unless 
anything should occur to frustrate the works now 
rapidly advancing, will soon occupy a place among 
the notahilities of Yorkshire. Some of the Lon- 
don newspapers have set down the probable cost 
now being incurred by Mr. Salt, at half a million 
sterling ; but it has since been stated, apparentl 
on authority, that the outlay will be muc 
less than this. it a hundred thousand more or 
less, however, here we see before us a prospective 
community, the daily bread and the social com- 
fort, and the moral advancement of which will 
very intimately depend on the fortunes of one 
single establishment. When trade is good, and 
stufis are ‘‘ looking up” in the Bradford market, 
and all hands are employed, and credit is sounc— 
then may Saltaire possibly be one of the best of 
our industrial communities; for it appears as if it 
would have many physical and moral advantages 
to begin with ; but when adversities come (and 
they do occur to stuffmakers as well as to other 
ers), thon will be the test, to show whether 
the Saltairians (we will coin « word for the pur- 
) can bravely stand the buffetings of fortune. 
ow much, how very much of this will depend 
on the combined wisdom and kindliness of the 
Cuptain of Industry, who leads the whole, need 
hardly be insisted on. 





. The Chapel of the Hermits, and other Poems. 
John G. Whittier. 
Fields. 


We always open a volume of poetry from the Tick- 
nor press with the conviction that we have a treat 
before us, and the name of Juin G. Whittier on this 
volume adds strength to the conviction. The leading 
poem, ‘‘The Chapel of the Hermits,’’ is a simple 
story, told in most musical verse, and full of wise, 
practical, Christian philosophy. Among the shorter 
poems there are several very beautiful ones. What 
could be more soothing than this tranquil picture of 
the rest of a pure spirit ?— 


By 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & 


IN PEACE. 
A track of moonlight on a quiet lake, 
small waves on a silver-sanded shore 
bo erdbed rem and with the low winds make 
ant letwaing sit night Mme fe acon sak 
t long for sweet sake ; 

A green-waved slope of meadow, hovered o’er 
By angel troops of lilies, swaying light 
On viewless stems, with folded wings of white : 
A slumberous stretch of mountain-land, far seen 
Where the low westering day, with gold and green, 


Purple and amber, softly blended, fills 

The wooded vales, and melts among the hills ; 

A vine-fringed river, winding to its rest 
On the calm bosom of a stermless sea, 

Bearing alike upon its placid breast, 

With earthly flowers and heavenly stars impressed, 
The hues of time and of eternity ; : 
Such are the pictures which the thought of thee, 

O friend, awakeneth—charming the keen pain 
Of thy departure, and our sense of loss 

Requiting with the fulnoss of thy gain. 

Lo! on the quiet grave thy life-borne cross, 

Dropped only at its side, methinks doth shine, 

Of thy beatitude the radiant sign ! 

No sob of gt no wild lament, be there 
To break the Sabbath of the holy air ; 
But, in their stead, the silent-breathing prayer 

Of hearts still waiting for a rest like thine. 

O spirit redeemed ! Forgive us, if, henceforth, 

——— aa rath cram eon 

e keep pleasant m: fresh] 

Of love’s tam A a pot vewrny her ee 
Which Fancy’s self, in reverent awe, is seen 

To paint, forgetful of the tricks of art, 

With pencil alone in colors of the heart. 
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, From Hogg’s Instructor. 
ON THE FINAL CATASTROPHE OF THE GOLD- 
DIGGING MANIA. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


So long as California, and California exclusively, 
was concerned in this portentous craze, there were 
two drawbacks upon any eventual ruin to be antic- 
ipated (come when it would), in so far as it could 
affect ourselves. First, there was this drawback— 
that the bubble was not by two thirds* upon so 
large a scale as it has been since Australia became 
® party to the mania ; consequently, in that pro- 

rtion the ruin from the final explosion of the 

ubble promised to be less. Secondly, the people 
concerned in the Californian affair were not chiefly 
from Great Britain. By a large majority, they 
were people from the United States ; some being 
Yankees, that is to say, Northern Americans, from 
the New England States (namely, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, &c.); but more being 
from the central states of Virginia, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Ohio, &. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the Californian population represents ade- 
quately the activities of the earth ; it is a cosmical 
population, drafted from every climate and relig- 
lon, that, having within itself the stirring im- 
of progress and adventurous industry, hap- 
pens also to have the advantage of easy access to 
maritime districts, and the means of nautical emi- 
ation. The final crash will, therefore, to us 
lish, be far ampler now than it could have been 
under the original restriction to the s of Cali- 
fornia ; not merely through the far larger develop- 
ment of the evil, but also through the more im- 
mediate connection of the chief sufferers with 
ourselves. What shape, then, will the crash 
assume? Or how am I entitled to talk of any 
crash! Or so fluently to characterize this popular 
rush to the gold diggings as a ‘ craze,”’ a ** bub- 
ble,”’ and a *‘ mania ?”’ 

The reasons are not far to seek ; they are plain 
and obvious. I will state them ; and if any reader 
can reply to them without practising evasions, and 
without forging facts, let him do so. I confess 
that, if mere authority of position and audacity of 
assertion in the public journals ought to have any 
weight against blank force of logic and inexurable 
facts of experience, I myself should have consented 
to be silenced oftentimes when I had not been con- 
vinced. But in every one of these journals I read 
such monstrous oversights as to the permanent 
conditions of the question, that I am not sum- 


* « Not by two thirds upon so large a scale.”? It is in 
the last degree difficult to obtain any reports that can be 
relied on. In the absence of official returns, there is 
naturally an invitation held out to the double spirit of 
romance, moving its wings in an atmosphere of unlimited 
credulity, und also of furious self-interest, having an equal 
motive (though not the same motive) to exaggeration. I 
speak, therefore, as everybody must speak, under correc- 
tion from better authorities, if any such shall come for- 
ward ; although it must be still borne in mind, that even 
official returns, supposing them fully organized, could do 
little more than apply a conjectural correction to those 
irregular transmissions of gold which, under various 
motives (sometimes of politic concealment, sometimes of 
ignorant distrust), are going on largely amongst a popula- 
tion so mixed and disorderly as that of Australia. Tak- 
ing, however, such authorities as could be found, and col- 
lating them together, I had reason to estimate the Cali- 
fornian. produce annually at about twenty-seven millions 
sterling, when California stood alone ; and to estimate the 
present Australian produce at three times that amount, or 
very nearly one million sterling per week. 
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moned to any deferential treatment of the adverse 
views. If, in arguing the merits of a particular 
course through a difficult navigation, my cn 
nist begins by ignoring a visible rock lying right 
ahead, it is for him to explain such an oversight ; 
and, until he does explain it, my right it is to 
spend very little ceremony upon the circumstantial- 
ities of his arguments. 

The public journals of this island, whether 
literary or political, have almost monotonously 
welcomed the large discoveries of gold—as if 
necessarily, primé facie, and without further dis- 
cussion, subjects of universal congratulation to the 
human race. And it is evident, from the language 
used in many instances, that excess or superfluity 
is, in the judgment of these journals, not an affec- 
tion incident to the case ; not an element that can 
ever enter into the logic of the estimate. Where- 
as, on the contrary, I assert that no product what- 
soever of this earth, be it animal, mineral, or 
vegetable, but is liable to most icious oxcess ; 
excess ome sae 3 or by possibility ruinous, to 
the perity of human industry; excess con- 
founding to human foresight. Everything, with- 
out exception, is liable to this ruinous reaction 
from excess; and, beyond almost anything else, 
gold is in that predicament. 

There are many things which, though otherwise 
susceptible of such an excess, are able for a long 
time to evade its inconveniences, by virtue of their 
own variable flexibility in applying themselves to 
human purposes. The scale of their application is 
often so elastic, narrowing or expanding according 
to circumstances, that the danger of excess is for 
them permanently thrown to a distance. Iron, for 
example, is interchangeable at this day fur so many 
purposes with wood, that, long after the margin for 
a large extra use had: been exhausted within the 
field of its own regular applications, it would find 
another eztra margin by trespassing within the 
field ordinarily occupied by wood, or by brick, or 
by marble. A wooden house was sent out to Se, 

elena for Napoleon ; but at this day, the ready- 
made houses sent out from New York and London 
to California are chiefly of iron. So again of ships, 
of light bridges, of gates, of fences, of balconies, 
&¢. Wood and iron will neem | for generations 
relieve their own superfluities by alternate en- 
croachments on each other, according to the alter- 
nate advantages which each material, under shift- 
ing circumstances, may happen to obtain in the 
market. Wheat, again, in seasons of extra chea) 
ness, when oats have happened to be unusually 
dear, has usurped to a considerable extent upon 
the ordinary oatmeal diet of a whole peasantry. 
It is not common, but it does sometimes happen, 
that wheaten flower is substituted for oatmeal ; 
similar substitutions are without end ; so that excess 
of production is a point not very easily reached in 
the case of many articles. A very large majority 
benefit, in the event of over-production, not merely 
by their own independent capacities of expansion, 
but also by the corresponding capacities of con- 
traction in some other article which ordinarily 
has been employed as a substitute.* 


* And this in cases where the use or office of the 
article must be strictly vicarious and substitutional. But 
in‘large classes of things, as, for instance, children’s toys, 
gifts of affection, parting memorials, ornaments for mantel- 
pieces or brackets, &c., a large range of substitution is 
possible when the function of the article may be totally 
different. A watch, for instance, may be presented by 
substitution for a fan ; or @ porcelain vase for a brace of 
pistols ; or a crucifix for a pearl necklace. 
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But now, without further delay, let us come to 
the possible expansions in the use of gold; for, 
substantially, that is the sole question at issue. 
Gold is so enormously more costly, bulk for bulk, 
than all other articles of luxury and ornament, ex- 
cepting only pee and pearls, that it cannot 
sibly benefit by the second mode of expansion here 
noticed, namely, by some other article contracting 
or retiring in order to make room for it, but solely 

the alternate mode, namely, by the extension 
its own separate use, according to the ordinary 
mode of using it. The plain, flagrant, and unde- 
niable fact meets us upon every road that connects 
human calculations with the subject, that the 
whole frenzy of gold-digging will be suddenly 
ulled up—in one month will Fe frozen into abrupt 
extinction—by mere failure—blank failure—of 
demand. So far as its own proper use can be en- 
——_ so far there is an opening for an extension 
of the demand ; but as to any substitutional use, 
that is inconceivable. 

This mortal wound to the whole bestial scene 
of sensuality and robbery (robbery, for such it is, 
consequent upon the helplessness of the govern- 
ment) has hidden itself, naturally enough, from 
the poor, illiterate vagabonds that compose the 
plundering army of diggers. And it is possible to 
excuse some blindness upon such a prospect, even 
in educated people, under the misleading influence 
of such a case as this, A river, suppose at a mile 
distance, has been swelling for many days, and at 
length is overflowing its banks. The flood, con- 
tinually increasing, travels hourly in the direction 
of your own house. But, before it can touch that 
house in the slightest degree, it must fill up to the 
very brim a deep valley which is inte d 
between that river and the house. So long, 
now, as this intervening valley wants one hair’s- 
breadth of being full, there is not a vestige of any 
warning given to you that an awful calamity is at 
hand. At noon, suppose exactly as the clock 
strikes twelve, the overwhelming deluge is poar- 
ing in at every window and door within its bevel. 
Sixty seconds before the clock struck, you could 
have sworn that every window-sill was dry as dust. 
Not otherwise (what by accident, and what by 
uncalculating ignorance) the whole phenomena 
of the gold case have darkened themselves to the 
unreflecting observers. ‘There were many valleys 
to be filled up before the overflowing river could 
reach our own unalarmed house. There were, 
first of all, the Aoarders, a class most numerous 
under Oriental despotisms, but, even, in Christian 
Europe, not at all an insignificant class ; since, 
when the sovereign does not plunder, the lord 
paramount over vassals often does. The year 1848 
armed, as against the menaces of communism, 
many millions of hoarders—say thirty millions at 
ten nds sterling a man. ‘That would account 
for the burial of 300 millionssterling. Then make 
& corresponding allowance for Asiatic hoarders. 
But as all Asiatic populations (reserving only 
Japan, China, and Hindostan) are miserably slen- 
der, and also, man for man, are poorer, allow, per- 
haps, 100 millions sterling for this class, Thirdly, 
allow for the sovereign hoarders, namely, the 
several governments in Europe, who, under some 

misconception of the case, have taken 
@ecasion to build up a gold currency at the very 
moment when ordinary foresight should have pro- 
claimed to every nation the necessity of converting 
any gold articles in their possession into glass, 
stone, marble, copper—anything, in short, that 
was not under chaste judicial sentence of depre- 
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ciation. All these allowances may amount to 550 
or 600 millions. These millions constitute the 
valley that had to be filled to the brim before the 
surplus could enter ruinously into your own house, 
How far off may be that consummation, I do not 
retend to say. Certainly not very far. The 
ussian, the Californian, and the Australian, 
added to some other more trivial contributions from 
parts of Africa, from the island of Borneo, &c., 
cannot now yield much under 75 millions sterling 
per annum. About 150 millions, therefore, are 
added biennially ; and four such biennial contribu- 
tions would produce the entire sum wanted, as the 
vacuum to be filled up. But already, some years 
0, this filling up had commenced; and, pre- 
viously to that, the stock of gold locked up in 
ornamental articles was already very large. 
Upon any calculation, near, indeed, we must 
stand, fatally near, to the epoch at which, 
pretty. suddenly, all further demand for gold must 
cease 


Upon you. it is—you, the o rs of this view— 
that the onus rests’ of showing into what shape the 
demand for gold will transmigrate, when once it 
shall have been thoroughly satisfied and gorged in 
all shapes which hitherto it has assumed. How 
romantically impossible any new shape must be, 
will appear from this one consideration. At the 
time when the Californian mines were discovered 
how was it that the world got on aa respected its 
gold wants? Tell me, you that dispose so lightly 
of the whole threatening catastrophe, was or was 
not the produce of the Russian Ural Mountains, 
added to other more trivial sources, sufficient 
(when combined with the vast accumulated stock 
long ago in the universal gold markets) for the 
total purposes of this terraqueous globe? Was it, 
or was it not? No evasions, if you please. If it 
was—hearken to the dilemma which besieges you 
—then how are you simple enough to suppose that 
the same planet which found six or seven millions 
as much as its annual necessities could absorb, 
should suddenly become able to digest seventy-five 
millions? If, on the other hand, it was not suffi- 
cient—if you endeavor to explain some small frac- 
tion of the marvel by alleging, that, in fact, the 
Ural product of gold was not measured by the 
capacity of the earth to absorb, but by the limited 

wer of Russia to produce—then I demand why 
it was that the Ural price of gold did not steadily 
increase? Had more = been wanted by the 
earth, more could readily have,been furnished by 
Russia, upon a very small advance in the price. 
Precisely because this advance of price was not 
forthcoming—that is to say, precisely because the 
supply was fully up to the demand—we obtain the 
clearest evidence that all the Californian and 
Australian gold has spent itself upon no necessity 
of ordinary annual recurrence—upon no demand 
that can last—but upon filling up extraordinary 
chasms that cannot repeat themselves—such, for 
instance, as replacing silver or paper currencies 
with gold ; and, therefore, that, when that service 
is fulfilled, whieh is the only service of a large 
national nature that can still be in any degree un- 
satisfied—thenceforward, of mere necessity, we de- 
scend again into that condition of limited demand 
which for years had been met sufficiently by the 
Russian supply of five or six milions sterling per 
annum. 

For, now, if you question this, and fancy that 
the Australian supply of gold is, y some unspeak- 
able process, to create a demand for itself, tell us 
how, and illustrate the shape which this new de- 
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mand will take. Do not fence with the clouds, 
but come down to earth. You cannot deny that, 
two years ago, when we had no Australian gold, 
the goldsmiths of this earth did very well without 
it. Say not a word, therefore, of the Californian 
gold; every ounce of Australian gold, were there 
no other addition, should logically be so much 
more than is wanted. How, then, do you sup- 
pose that it is eventually to be disposed of? Be- 
cause, until we know this, we cannot pretend to 
know whether it is a laughing matter or a cryi 

matter. As to fancying that Australian gold will 
continue to force a market for itself, you cannot 
seriously suppose that a man, who never thought 


of buying a gold watch or other trinket when such| 


articles were made of Uralian gold, will suddenly 
conceive a fancy for such an article, simply be- 
cause the gold is raised in an English colony, 
and, though no cheaper, has by its redundant 
duction, ceased to impress the imagination. frit 
were really true that gold, because it was dug up 
in extra quantities, could therefore command an 
extra market, why not apply the same theory to 
iron, to coals, or to calicot A comfortable doc- 
trine it would be for the English manufacturer, 
that, in proportion as he increased his produc- 
tion, he could extend his market ; i. e., could ex- 
tend his market precisely as he overstocked it. 
And yet, of all things, gold could least benefit b 
such a forced increase. Calico might be substi- 
tuted for linen cloth, iron in many applications 
for wood, coals for turf; but gold can be substi- 
tated for nothing. If a man resolves to substitute 
a gold watch for a silver one, surely his motive 
for doing so is not because gold is produced in 
one latitude or one longitude, having previously 
been produced in another. It is very clear that, 
long before California or Australia had been heard 
of, no man who wished for a gold watch had any 
difficulty in obtaining it, if only he could pay for 
it; and that little part of the ceremony, I pre- 
sume, he must submit to even now. 

Why, yes—certainly he must pay for it; but 
here dawns upon us the real and sincere fancy of 
the advantage worked by the new gold diggin 
some confused notion arises that he will pay less. 
But, then, exactly in that proportion falls away 
the motive for undergoing the preternatural labor 
of the diggings. ven this, however, will not 
avail ; for so costly is gold, under any conceivable 
advantages for cheapening it, that, even at one 
half or one quarter of the price, gold trinkets 
would not come within the reach of any class so 
much more extended than the class now purchas- 
ing such articles, as to meet, within a thousand 
degrees, the increased produce of gold. In ar- 
ticles of absolute homely use, it is clear that gold 
never can be substituted for less costly metals. 
Ornamental gold articles, on the other hand, are 
in their total possible range (considering that they 
do not perish from year to year) ludicrously be- 
low the scale which could do anything for the 
reliefof our Australian gold. It is not, therefore, 
only that the monstrous and hyperbolical excess 
of gold, as measured against any conceivable use 
or application of gold, would terminate in forcing 
down the price of gold to a point at which it 
would no longer furnish any encouragement what- 
ever to the gold-digger ; but, even at this abject 
price (or at any price whatever), gold would cease 
to command a market. It is natural enough that 
the = simpletons, who are at the diggings, or 
are hurrying thither like kites to carrion, 
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be the dupes of the old, fantastic superstition 
which invests the precious metals with some es- 
sential and indefeasible divinity. But the con- 
ductors of great national journals should have 
known better; and if they do really entertain 
the conceit that gold must always be gold (that 
is, must have some mysterious value apart and 
separate from any use which it can realize), in 
that case they ought to have traced the progress 
of a gold nugget, weighing, suppose, a pound, 
through the markets of the world, under the con- 
dition that all their markets are plethorically over- 
stocked. 

Some such case has been pressed, apparently, 
on the attention of men lately, and the answer— 
the desperate answer which I understand to have 
been extorted—was this ; it was contended that the 
mere market for female ornaments throughout 
Hindostan would suffice to provide a vent for the 
‘Australian surplus through many years to conie. 
Now, this allegation might cally be disposed of 
in one sentence, viz., thus: If the Hindoo women 
are able and willing to pay the existing price for 

ld—viz. , from 70 to 75 shillings per ounce—why 

id they not pay it long before Californian digging 

arose? Russia would always have furnished them , 
gold at that price. How is it, then, that they are 
in any want of gold ornaments? Russia would 
gladly have received an order foran annual excess of 
two million ounces. The dilemma is apparently 
not to be evaded; either these Hindoo women 
cannot afford the price of gold ornaments ; or, on 
the other hand, they have afforded it, and are 
already ssed of such ornaments. However, 
that I may not be said to have evaded any possible 
argument, let us review the statistics of the case. 
First of all, it is Hindoo women of whom we are 
speaking ; and properly, therefore, 20 millions of 
Mahometans—i. e., 10 millions of females—should 
be subtracted from the population of India. But 
waive this, and call the total population 100 mil- 
lions. I distrust these random computations 
altogether ; but let that pass. The families, 
therefore, may count for 50 millions. Now, more 
than one halfof the human race are under the age 
of 15. It is true that, in a country where many a 
woman marries at 12, the age for ornaments must 
be dated from a much earlier period. Yet, again, 
as decay commences at an age — ly 
even more premature, sibly, it would not 
unfair to deduct one half as the sum of those who 
fall below or rise above the age for personal orna- 
ments. However, on this and other distinct 
grounds, deduct only 10 millions; and suppose 15 
millions of the remaining 40 to be already in pos- 
session of such ornaments. There remain, there- 
fore, 25 millions as the supposed available market 
for gold. Now, according to what I remember of 
Dr. Buchanan’s very elaborate statistics applied 
to the Mysore territory, and taking this as the 
standard, [ should hold one ounce of gold to be a 
large allowance for each individual female ; for, 
when ae into jeweller’s gold, this would be 
equal to four ounces’ weight. On that basis, the 
market of India would take off 25 million ounces 
of gold. But, if we are to believe the current 
reports, within the last twelve months the Austra- 
lian diggings produced about 15 million ounces of 
gold, reckoned locally at nearly 70 a an 
ounce, Next year, naturally, the product will be 
much larger; and in one year, therefore, onthe 
most liberal allowance, all India would be ade 


d| quately supplied with gold by Australia alone ; 
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and, as gold does not perish, this would not be a 
recurrent demand. Once satisfied, that call would 
be made no more ; once filled, that chasm would 
not again be py And what is to become of 
the Australian gold in the year succeeding! Are 
we to have apes and ploughshares manufactured 
of gold, or how? But away with such trifling! 
One might draw amusement from human folly in 
cases that were less urgent; but, under circum- 
stances as they really stand, and hurrying, as we 
actually find ourselves, down a precipitous descent 
that = haw no time for looking forward nor escape 
in looking back, which of us could be childish 
enough to dwell upon the comic aspects of the 
calamity? And these two results will very soon 
unfold themselves ; first this, viz., that without 
reference to the depreciation of gold—not stopping 
to ask upon what scale ¢hat would move, suppose 
it little, or suppose it much—alike in any result 
the possibility of finding new extension of market 
for gold, under the exhaustion of all conceivable 
extensions applied to its uses in the arts, must, by 
such flying steps, approach its final limit, that in 
that way separately a headlong depreciation must 
overtake us without warning.* 
_ Secondly, another depreciation, from another 
ype will arise to complicate and to intensify 
is primary depreciation. The sudden cessation 
of the demand, from mere defect of further uses 
and purposes, will of itself establish.a sudden lock 
in the clockwork of the commercial movement. 
But of a nature altogether different, and more 
gigantic in its scale, will be the depreciation from 
uman and maniacal excesses. 

I add a few paragraphs as my closing remarks ; 
and, in order to mark their disconnection with 
each other, I number them with figures; they all 
grow out of the subject, but do not arise consecu- 
tively out of each other. 

1. On this day (Thursday, Dec. 16, 1852), being 
the day when I put a close to these remarks, have 
just received the ‘* Times’’ newspaper for Monday, 

mber 13, 1852, and in that paper I observe 
two things ; lst (on col. 1 of p. 5), that the “* San 
Francisco Herald” reports the exportation of gold 
as amounting probably to 54 millions of dollars 
for the month then current (November) ; and that 
this is given as likely to be the representative ex- 
port, is plain from what precedes; for, says the 
** Herald,” ‘‘ The production, instead of falling off 
(as croakers long ago predicted), seems to be 
steadily on the increase.’’ Here we find a yearly 
export of more than 14 millions sterling, announced 
joyfully as something that may be depended upon. 
And, in the midst of such insane exultation, of 
course, we need not be surprised that ‘‘ a croaker’”’ 
means—not the man that looks forward with 
horror to the ruin contingent upon such a prophecy 


* Without warning ;”,—The mistake is to imagine 
that the retrogression must travel through stages corre- 
sponding to the movement in advance ; but it is forgotten 
that, even if so—even upon that very assumption—the 
movement would not be leisurely, but, on the contrary, 
fearfully and frantically fast. What a storm-flight has 
been the forward motion of the gold development! Peo- 
ple forget that. But they also forget altogether the other 
consideration, which I have suggested under the image 
of an interposing valley needing to be filled up; which 
necessity of course retarded for two or three years, and so 
long, therefore, masked and concealed the true velocity 
of the impending evil. If an enemy is obliged to move 
underground in order to approach one’s assailable points, 
during all this hidden advance, it is inevitable to forget 
the steps that are at once out of sight and inaudible. 


being realized—but upon him who doubts it. 
Secondly, I observe (col. 2 of p. 3) that in a brief 
notice of the translation published by Mr. Hankey, 
jun., from M. Leon Faucher’s ‘‘ Remarks on the 
Production of the Precious Metals,’’ there is ex- 
tracted one paragraph, the first which has ever 
met my eye, taking the same view as myself of the 
dangers ahead, though in a tone far below the 
urgency of the case. ‘I can hardly agree,’’ says 
Mr. Hankey, ‘‘ that there is so little ground for 
alarm as to a depreciation in the value of gold, in 
consequence of the late discoveries.’ He then 

on to assign reasons for his own fears. But, 
as he actually - ne a considerable weight amongst 
the grounds of his fears to the few hundred thou- 


view of meeting the momentary deficiency in coin, 
and which (as he rightly observes) will soon be 
returning upon us and aggravating the domestic 
glut, anybody taking my view will naturally infer 
the exceeding inadequacy of his fears to the real 
danger. The sovereign will prove a mere drop in 
the ocean.* On this same day, I have read letters 
from Australia, announcing further vast discoveries 
of gold, viz., at a distance of about twenty miles 
from Adelaide. The same accounts confirm what 
I cited earlier in this paper as the probable annual 
amount from Australia—previously to this last dis- 
covery—as reaching 51 or 52 millions sterling per 
annum, by showing that in eleven months, viz., 
from October 1851 to September 1852, the export 
shipped from Victoria alone had béen 10 millions 
sterling. Between California and Australia, sup- 
posing the present rates of production to continue, 
within three years the earth would be deluged with 
gold. It is true that a sudden crash will intercept 
the consummation, but in a way that will work 
ruin to more nations than one. 

2. Why is it that we speak with mixed astonish- 
ment and disgust, horror and laughter struggling 
for the mastery, of the mania which possessed the 
two leaders of civilization (so by all the world they 
are entitled), England and France, London and 
Paris, about 130 years back? The South Sea Bubble, 
amongst the English in 1718-19—the Mississippi 
Bubble amongst the French in 1720—wherefore is 
it that we marvel at them ; that we write books 
about them ; that we expose them in colors of pity 
and scorn to our children of this generation! In 
simple truth, we are as gross fools as our ancestors ; 
and indeed grosser. For, after all, the loss was 
local and partial at that time. Not one family in 
10,000 suffered materially ; but, as things are now 
proceeding, none will escape, for the ruin will 
steal upon us in a form not at first perceived. Jt 
is already stealing upon us. But why, I ask, would 
any prudent man—any reflecting man—have seen 
through the bubbles of our ancestors! My answer 
is this :—Such a man would have scented the fraud 
in the very names. The Mississippi!—the South 
Sea! Why the lies of Falstaff were not more gross, 
or more overflowing with self-refutation. The 
Mississippi was at this time a decert, requiring a 
century at least, and a vast impulse of colonization, 
to make it capable of any produce at all. The 
South Sea was a solitary wilderness, from which 
(unless in blubber and spermaceti) not a hundred 
pounds’ worth of any valuable commodity could 


* Mr. Hankey, meantime, happens to be governor of 
the bank, and that being so, his opinion will have weight. 
That is all Task. In the tendencies we coincide; the 





only difference is as to the degree. And for that the 
Australian exports of gold will soon speak loudly enough. 


sands of sovereigns sent out to Australia, with the _ 
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have been exported. Both were mines of pure. 
emptiness—not mines exhausted ; there never had 
been anything to exhaust. And, in fact, I remem- 
ber nothing in all comedy, or universal farce, that 
can match these two hoaxes u London and 
Paris, unless it were a scene which I remember in 
one of Tooke’s afterpieces. He introduces a puliti- 
cal guidnunc, possessed by the Athenian mania of 
hunting eternally after some new thing. His 
name, if I recollect, is Gregory Gazette. And, in 
one scene, where some pecuniary fraud is to be ex- 
ecuted, Sir Gregory is persuaded into believing 
that the Pope has, by treaty, consented to turn 
Protestant, upon being put into possession of Nova 
Zembla, and selected sections of Greenland. Was 
there anything less monstrous than this in the 
French or the English craze of 1718-20! Or is 
there anything less monstrous in our present re- 
liance on the Hindoo women for keeping up the 
price of gold? 

3. I need not say, to any man who reflects, that 
fifty such populations as that of Hindostan, or 
even of Europe (which means a very different 
thing), would not interrupt the depreciation of 
gold, or retard it for two years, under the assump- 
tion ofan influx on its presentscale. M. Cavalier, 
a great authority in France, on all questions of this 
nature, has supposed it possible that the deprecia- 
tion might go down as far as 50 per cent. on its 
present price; though, why it should stop there, 
no man can guess. Even, however, at that price, 
or, in round expressions, costing 40 shillings an 
ounce, it will yet be eight times the price of silver ; 
and one moment’s consideration will suggest to us 
the hopelessness of any material retardation to this 
fall, by any extended use of gold for decorations in 
dress, houses, &c., through the simple recollection, 
that all the enormous advantage of a price eight 
times lower has not availed to secure any further 
extension to the ornamental use of silver. Silver 
is much more beautiful than gold, in combination 
with the other accompaniments of a table, such as 
purple and golden, and amber-colored wines, light 
of candles, glass, &c. Silver is susceptible of 
higher workmanship ; silver s worked much more 
cheaply ; and yet with 5 shillings an ounce to start 
from, instead of 40, services of silver plate are, 
even yet, in the most luxurious of cities, the rarest 
of domestic ornaments. One cause of this may be 
that silyer, as a service for the dinner-table, finds a 
severe rival in the exquisite beauty of porcelain ; 
but that rival it will continue to find; and, in 
such a rivalship, gold would be beaten hollow b 
any one of the competitors, even if it had the ad- 
vantage of starting on the same original level as to 


price. 

But, finally, there occurs to you asa last resource, 
when dinner-services and Hindoo women are all 
out of the field, the currencies of the earth. Yes; 
there it is, you think, that the diggings will find 
their asylum of steady support. Unhappily, my 
reader, instead of support, through that channel it 
is that we shall receive our ruin, Were it not for 
currencies, nobody would be ruined but the diggers, 
and their immediate agents. But as most of these 
were ruined at starting, they would at worst end as 
they began. The misery is, that most nations, 
misconceiving the result altogether, have already 
furnished themselves with gold currencies. These, 
on the mistake being discovered, will hurry back 
into the market. Then the glut will be prodigious- 
ly aggravated ; but in t 1at way only can the evil 
be in partevaded. Ifgo d continued with ourselves 
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to be a compulsory and statutable payment, and 
our funded proprietors were still paid in gold, 
every family would be ruined. For, if nominally 
these proprietors are but about 300,000, we must 
remember that many a single proprietor, appearin 
only as one name, virtually represents tens o 
thousands—bankers for instance—charitable insti- 
tutions—insurance offices, &c. So wide a desola- 
tion could not by any device of man reach so vast 
a body of helpless interests. The first step to be 
taken would be to repeal the statute which makes 
gold a legal tender fur sums above 40 shillings; 
and, at the same time, to rescind the mint regula- 
tioris. The depreciation will not express itself 
openly, so long as these laws are in force. At 
this moment, in Staffordshire and Warwickshire, 
within the last six weeks, iron and coal have risen 
cent. per cent. Part of the cause lies beyond a 
doubt in the depreciation of gold ; and this would 
declare itself, were gold no longer“turrent under 
legal coercion. 


P. S., written on Jan. 27, 1853.—More than a 
calendar month has elapsed since the proof of this 
article was sent to me. Two facts have transpired 
in the interval, viz., the return of the steamer 
called the Australian, confirming the romantic es- 
timates previously received ; the single colony of 
Victoria yielding, according to the careful interpre- 
tation of the London ‘* Standard,” at the present 
rate, 25 millions sterling per annum. The other 
noticeable fact is the general survey,on New-Year’s- 
day, by the ‘‘ Times”’ city reporter, of the prospects 
for the current year, 1853. He pronounces that 
there is “‘ no cloud’’ to darken our anticipations ; 
or, if any, only through political convulsions, con- 
tingent, by possibility, on the crazy moneyed spec- 
ulations afloat in Paris. ‘The superfluous gold he 
supposes to be got -id of by various investments ; 
though he himself sotices the nugatoriness of any 
investment that a | shifts the gold from one 
holder to another. No possible investment can 
answer any purpose of even mitigating the evils in 
arrear, unless in so far as it does really and- sub- 
stantially absord the gold, i. e., withdraw it from 
circulation by locking it up in some article of actual 
service in that identical form of gold. To invest, 
for instance, in the funds, is simply to transfer the 
gold from the buyer of the stock to the seller ; and 
so of all other pretended ‘ investments,” unless 
really and truly they withdraw the gold from cir- 
culation and from commercial exchange. Mean- 
time, the solitary hope is that the gold quarries 
may soon be exhausted. 





Tne Duxe anp APoLttyon.—Some years since, the 
duke was sitting at his library table, when the door 
opened, and, without any announcement, in stalked a 
figure of singularly ill omen. ‘* Who’re you?’’ 
asked the duke, in his short, dry manner, looking up 
without the least change of countenance upon the 
intruder. ‘‘I am Apollyon.’’ ‘‘ What want?” ‘1 
am sent to kill you.’ ‘‘ Kill me—very odd.”” “I 
am Apollyon, andI must put you to death.”” ‘‘ ’Bliged 
to do it to-day?’? ‘Iam not told the day or the 
hour, but I must do my mission.’”” ‘‘ Very incon- 
venient—very busy—great many letters to write— 
call again, and write me word—I’ll be ready for 
you.”? And the: duke went on with his correspond- 
ence. The maniac, appalled probably by the stern, 
immovable old man, backed out of the room, and in 
half an hour was safe in Bedlam.—Wew Quarterly 
Review. 
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From Household Words. 
PROPOSALS FOR AMUSING POSTERITY. 


Posterity, that ancient personage yet unborn, 
is at times a topic of much speculation with me. 
I consider him in a variety of lights, and represent 
him to myself in many odd humors, but princi- 
pally in those with which he is likely to regard 
the present age. I am particularly fond of in- 
quiring whether we contribute our share towards 
the entertainment and diversion of the old gentle- 
man. It is important that we should, for all work 
= no play would make even Posterity a dull 


nd, good Heaven, to think of the amount of 
work he will have to get through! Only to read 
all those books, to contemplate all those pictures 
and statues, and to listen to all that music, so 
generously bequeathed to him by crowds of ad- 
miring legatees through many generations, will 
be no slight labor. I doubt if even the poetry 
written expressly for his pee would not be 
sufficient to addle any other head. The prodigious 
spaces of time that his levees will occupy, are 
overwhelming to think of; for how else can he 
ever receive those hosts of ladies and gentlemen 
who have been resolved and determined to go 
down to him! Then the numbers of ingenious 
inventions he will have to test, prove, and adopt, 
from the perpetual motion to the long range, will 
necessarily consume some of the best years of his 
life. In hearing appeals, though the claims of 
the appellants will be in every case as clear as 
crystal, it will be necessary for him to sit as long 
as twenty Chancellors, though each sat on the 
woolsack twenty years. The mere rejection of 
those swindlers in the various arts and sciences 
who basely witneesed any appreciation of their 
works, und the folding to hie bosom of those 
worthies whom mankind were in a combination to 
discard, will take time. It is clear that it is re- 
served for Posterity to be, in respect of his labors, 
immeasurably more than the Hercules of the 
future. 

Ilence, it is but moderately considerate to have 
an eye to the amusement of this industrious per- 
son. If he must be so overworked, let us at least 
do something to entertain him—something even 
over and above those books of poetry and prose, 
those pictures and statues, and that music, for 
which he will have an unbounded relish, but per- 
haps a relish (so I venture to conceive) of a pen- 
sive rather than an exhilarating kind. 

These are my reflections when I consider the 
present time with a reference to Posterity. Iam 
sorry to say that I don’t think we do enough to 
make him smile. It appears to me that we might 
tickle him a little more, I will suggest one or 
two odd notions—somewhat far-fetched and fan- 
tastic, I allow, but they may serve the purpose— 
of the kind of practical humor that might seem 
droll to Posterity. 

If we had had, in this time of ours, two great 
commuanders—say one by land and one by sea; 
one dying in battle (or what was left of him, for 
we will 4°~ him to have lost an arm and an 
eye or so before), and one a to old age—it 
might be a jest for Posterity if we choked our 
towns with bad statues to one of the two, and ut- 
terly abandoned and deserted the memory of the 
other. We might improve on this conceit. If 
we laid those two imaginary great men side by 
side in Saint Paul’s cathedral, and then laid side 


by side in the advertising columns of our public 
newspapers, two appeals respecting two memo- 
rials, one to each of them; and if we so carried 
on the joke as that the memorial to the one should 
be enormously rich, and the memorial to the other 
miserably poor—as that the subscriptions to. the 
one should include the names of three fourths of 
the grandees of the land, and the subscriptions to 
the other but a beggarly account of rank and file— 
as that the one should leap with ease into a mag- 
nificent endowment, and the other crawl and stag- 
ger as a pauper provision for the dead Admiral’s 
daughter—if we could only bring the joke, as 
Othello says, 


—to this extent, no more ; 


I think it might amuse Posterity a good deal. 

The mention of grandees brings me to my next 
proposal. It would involve a change in the pres- 
ent mode of bestowing public honors and titles in 
England ; but, encouraged by the many examples 
we have before us of disinterested magnanimity in 
favor of Posterity, we might perhaps be animated 
to try it. 

I will assume that among the books in that very 
large library (for the most part quite unknown at 
the present benighted time) which will infallibly 
become the rich inheritance of Posterity, there 
will be found a history of England. From that 
record, Posterity will learn the origin of many no- 
ble families at noble titles. Now the jest I have 
in my mind, is this. If we could so arrange mat- 
ters as that that privileged class should be always 
with great jealousy preserved, and hedged round 
by a barrier of buckram and a board of green cloth, 
which only a few generals, a few great capitalists, 
and a few lawyers, should be allowed to scale—the 
latter not in a very creditable manner until within 
the last few generations: as our amiable friend 
Posterity will find when he looks back for the date 
at which Chief Justices and Puisne Judges be 
to be men of undoubted freedom, honor, and in- 
dependence—if such privileged class were always 
watched and warded and limited, and fended off, 
in the manner of hundreds of years ago, and never 
adapted to the altered circumstances of the time ; 
and if it were in practice set up and maintained as 
having been, from Genesis thenceforward, en- 
dowel with a superior natural instinct for noble 
ruling and governing and cabinet-making, as tri- 
umphantly shown in the excellent condition of the 
whole machinery of government, of every public 
office, every dockyard, every ship, every diplomatic 
relation, and particularly every colony—I think 
there would be a self-evident pleasantry in this 
that would make Posterity chad. The present 
British practice being, as we all know, widely 
different, we should have many changes to make 
before we could hand down this amusing state of 
things. For example, it would be necessary to 
limit the great Jenner or Vaccination Dukedom 
and endowment, at present so worthily represented 
in the House of Lords, by the noble and scientific 
Duke, who will no doubt be called upon (some day 
or other) to advise her majesty in the formation 
of a ministry. The Watt or Steam-Engine 4 
age would require to be gradually abolished. 
So would the Iron-Road Earldom, the "“bular 
Bridge Baronetcy, the Faraday Order of 1..rit, 
the tric Telegraph Garter, the titles at pree- 
ent held by distinguished writers on literary 
grounds alone, and the similar titles held by paint- 





ers ;—though it might point the joke to make a 
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few academicians equal in rank to an alderman. 
But, the great practical joke once played off, of 
entirely separating the ennobled class from the 
various orders of men who attain to social dis- 
tinction by making their country happier, better, 
and more illustrious among nations, we might be 
comfortably sure, as it seems to me—and as [ now 
humbly submit—of having done something to 
amuse Posterity. 

Another thing strikes me. Our venerable friend 
will find in that English history of his, that, in 
comparatively barbarous times, when the Crown 
was poor, it did anything for money—committed 
murder, or anything else—and that, partly of this 
desperate itching for gold, and partly of partial 
laws in favor of the feudal rich, a most absurd, 
obsolete punishment, called punishment by fine, 
had its birth. Now, it ap to me, always 
having an eye on the entertainment of Posterity, 
that if while we proclaimed the laws to be equal 
= all offenders, we would only preserve this 

solete punishment by fine—of course no punish- 
ment whatever to those who have money—say in 
a very bad class of cases such as assaults, 
we should certainly nag Posterity on the broad 
-. Why, we might then even come to this. 

“captain” might be brought up to a Police 
Office, charged with caning a young woman for an 
absolutely diabolical reason ; and the offence being 
proved, the ‘‘ captain” might, as a t example 
of the equality of the law (but by no fault in the 
magistrate, he having no alternative), be fined 
fifty shillings, and might take a full purse from 
his pocket and offer, if that were all, to make it 
pounds. And what a joke that would be for Pos- 
terity! To be done in the face of day, in the first 
city upon earth, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-three ! 

Or, we might heve our laws regarding this same 
offence of assault in such a facetious state as to 
empower a workhouse nurse within two hours’ 
walk of the capital, slowly to torture a child with 
fire, and afterwards to walk off from the law’s 
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sence scot free of all pains and penalties, but-a 
ortnight’s imprisonment! And we might so 
carry out this joke to the uttermost as that the 
forlorn child should happily die and rot, and the 
barbarous nurse be ¢hen committed for trial ; her 
horrible offence being legally measured by that 
one result or its absence, and not by the agony it 
caused, and the awful cruelty it showed. And all 
this time (to make the pleasantry the greater) we 
might have all manner of watch-towers, in meas- 
urement as near as possible of the altitude of the 
Tower of Babel when it was overthrown, erected 
in all parts of the kingdom, with all sorts and 
conditions of men and women perched on plat- 
forms thereupon, looking out for any grievance 
afar off, East, West, North, and South, night and 
day. So should that tender nurse return, gin- 
solaced, to her ministration upon babies (imagine 
the dear matron’s antecedents, all ye mothers !), 
and so should Posterity be made to laugh, though 
bitterly ! 

Indeed, I think Posterity would have such an 
indifferent appreciation of this last joke, on ac- 
count of its intensely practical character, that it 
might require another to relieve it. And I would 
suggest that if a body of gentlemen possessin 
their full phrenological share of the combative an 
antagonistic organs, could only be induced to form 
themselves into a society for declaiming about 
peace, with a very considerable war-whoop against 
all non-declaimers ; and if they could only be pre- 
vailed upon to sum up eloquently the many un- 
speakable miseries and horrors of war, and to pre- 
sent them to their own conntry as a conclusive 
reason for its being undefended against war, and 
becoming the prey of the first despot who might 
choose to inflict those miseries and horrors upon it 
—why then I really believe we should have got to 
the very best joke we could hope to have in our 
whole Complete Jest-Book for Posterity, and might 
fold our arms and rest convinced that we had done 
enough for that discerning patriarch’s amuse- 
ment. 





From Household Words. 
THE MASQUE OF THE NEW YEAR. 


So forth issew’d the Seasons of the Yeare.—Spenser. 


I. 

Out from tower and from steeple rang the sudden 
New Year bells, 

Like the chorusing of genii in aérial citadels ; 

And, as they chimed and echoed overthwart the gulfs 
of gloom, 

Lo, a brilliance burst upon me, and a Masque went 
through the room. 


First the young New Year came forward, like a little 
dancing child, 

And his hair was as a glory, and his eyes were bright 
and wild, 

And he shook an odorous torch, and he laughed, but 
did not speak, 

And his smile went softly rippling through the roses 
of his cheek. 


Round he looked across his shoulder; and the Spirit 
of the Spring 

Entered slowly, moved before me, paused and lingered 
on the wing ; 

And she smiled and wept together, with a dalliance 
quaint and sweet, 

And her tear-drops changed to flowers underneath 
her gliding feet. 





Then a landscape opened outwards. Broad, brown 
woodlands stretched away 
In the luminous blue distance of a windy-clear March 


day ; 

And at once the branches kindled with a light of hov- 
ering green, 

And grew vital in the sunshine, as the Spirit passed 
between. 


Birds flashed about the copses, striking sharp notes 
through the air ; 

Danced the lambs within the meadows ; crept the 
snake from out his lair ; 

Soft as shadow sprang the violets, thousands seeming 
but as one ; 

Flamed the crocuses beside them, like gold droppings 
of the sun. 


And the Goddess of the Spring—that Spirit tender 
and benign— 

Squeezed a vapory cloud, which vanished into heav- 
en’s crystal wine ; 

And she faded in the distance where the thickening 
leaves were piled ; 

And the New Year had grown older, and no longer 
was a child. 


11. 
Summer, shaking languid roses from his dew-be- 
dabbled hair, 
Summer, in a robe of green, and with his arms and 
shoulders bare, . 
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Next came forward ; and the richness of his pageants 
filled the eye ; 

Breadths of English meadows basking underneath the 
happy sky ; 


Long grass swaying in the playing of the almost 
wearied breeze ; 

Flowers bowed beneath a crowd of the yellow-ar- 
mored bees ; 

Sumptuous forests filled with twilight, like a dreamy 
old romance ; 

Rivers falling, rivers calling, in their indolent advance; 


Crimson heath-bells, making regal all the solitary 


places ; ‘ 
Dominant light that pierces down into the deep blue 
3 water spaces ; 
Sun-uprisings, and sun-settings, and intensities of 


noon 
Purple darkness of the midnight, and the glory of the 
moon ; 


Rapid, rosy-tinted lightnings, where the rocky clouds 
are riven, 

Like the lifting of a veil before the inner courts of 
heaven ; 

Silver stars in azure evenings, slowly climbing up the 
steep ; 

Corn-fields ripening to the harvest, and the wide seas 
smooth with sleep. 


Circled with these living splendors, Summer passed 
from out my sight, 

Like a dream that filled with beauty all the caverns 
of the night ; 

And the vision and the presence into empty nothing ran; 

And the New Year was still older, and seemed now a 
youthful man. 


Ill. 


Autumn! Forth from glowing orchards stepped he 
gayly, in a gown 

Of warm russet, freaked with gold, and with a visage 
sunny-brown ; 

On his head a rural "chaplet, wreathed with heavily- 
dropping grapes, 

And broad, shadow-casting vine-leaves, like the 
Bacchanalian shapes. 


Fruit and berries rolled before him, from the Year’s 
exhaustless horn, 

Jets of wine went spinning upwards, and he held a 
sheaf of corn ; 

And he laughed for very joy, and he danced from too 
much pleasure, 

And he sang old songs of harvest, and he quaffed a 
mighty measure. 

But above this wild delight an overmastering grave- 
ness rose, 

And the fields and trees seemed thoughtful in their 
absolute repose ; 

And I saw the woods consuming in a many-colored 
death— 

Streaks of yellow flame, down-deepening through the 
green that lingereth, 


Sanguine flushes, like a sunset, and austerely- 
shadowing brown ; 

And I heard within the silence the nuts sharply 
rattling down ; 

And I _ the long dark hedges all alight with scarlet 


Where the berries, pulpy-ripe, had spread their bird- 
feasts on the briar. 


I beheld the southern vineyards, and the hop-grounds 
of our land, 

Sending gusts of fragrance outwards, nearly to the 
salt sea strand ; 

Saw the windy moors rejoicing in their tapestry of fern, 

And the stately weeds and rushes, that to dusty dry- 
ness turn. 
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Autumn walked in glee and triumph over mountain, 
wood, and plain, 

And he looked upon their richness as a king on his 
domain ; 

All too soon he waned, and vanished over misty heaths 


and meres ;— 
And the New Year stood beside me like a man of fifty 
years. 


IV. 
In a foggy cloud obscurely, entered Winter, ashy 


le, 
And his step was hard and heavy, and he wore an 
icy mail : 
Blasting all the path before him, leapt a black wind 
from the north, 
And from stinging drifts of sleet he forged the arrows 
of his wrath. 


Yet some beauty still was found ; for, when the fogs 
had passed away, 

The wide lands came glittering forward in a fresh and 
strange array ; 

Naked trees had got snow foliage, soft, and feathery, 
and bright, 

And the earth looked dressed for heaven in its spiritual 
white. 


Black and ae as iron armor lay the frozen lakes and 
stream 

Round about ‘the fenny plashes, shone the long and 
pointed gleams 

Of the tall reeds, ice-encrusted ; the old hollies, 
jewel-spread, 

Warmed the white, marmoreal chillness with an ar- 
dency of red. 


Upon desolate morasses, stood the heron like a ghost 
Beneath the gliding shadows of the wild fowls’ noisy 


host ; 

And the bittern clamored harshly from his nest among 
the sedge, 

Where the indistinct, dull moss had blurred the 
ragged water’s edge. 

But the face of Winter softened, and his lips broke 
into smiles, 


And his heart was filled with radiance as from far 
enchanted isles ; 
For across the long horizon came a light upon the 


way—- 

The light of Christmas fires, and the arate of new 
day. 

And Winter moved not onward, like the rest, but 
made a stand, 

And took the Spirit of Christmas, as a brother, by 
the hand ; 

And together tow’rd the heavens, a great cry of joy 
they sent ;— 

And the New Year was the Old Year, and his head 
was gray and bent. 

Then another New Year entered, like another dancing 
child, 

With his tresses as a glory, and his glances briglit 
and wild 


And he flashed his odorous torch, and he laughed out 


in the place, 
And his. soul looked forth in joy, and made a sun- 
shine on his face. 


Out from spire, and from turret, pealed the sudden 
New Year bells, 

Like the distant songs of angels in their fields of 
asphodels ; 

And that lustrous child went sparkling to his aged 
father’s side, 

And the New Year kissed the Old Year, and the Old 


Year gently died. 
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SHAKSPEARE 


From the British Quarterly Review. 


1. Shakspedre and His Times. By M. Guizor. 
London, Bentley. - 1852. 

2. Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art ; and his relation to 
Calderon and Goethe. Translated from the 
German of Dr. Hermann Ulrici. London, 
John Chapman. 1846. 

3. Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann ,and 
Soret. ‘Translated from the German by Joun 
Oxenrorp. 2 vols, London, Smith and Elder. 
1850. 


Ir there are any two portraits which we all 
expect to find hung up in the rooms of those whose 
tastes are regulated by the highest literary cul- 
ture, they are the portraits of Shakspeare and 
Goethe. There are, indeed, many and various 
gods in our modern Pantheon of genius. It con- 
tains rough gods and smooth gods, gods of symme- 
try and gods of strength, gods great and terrible, 
gods middling and respectable ; and little cupids 
and toy-gods. Out of this variety each master of 
a household will select his own Penates, the 
appropriate gods of his own mantel-piece. The 
roughest will find some to worship them, and the 
sa. wr shall not want domestic adoration. But 
we suppose a dilettante of the first class; one 
who, besides excluding from his range of choice 
the deities of war, and cold thought, and civic 
action, shall farther exclude from it all those even 
of the gods of modern literature, who, whether by 
reason of their itferior rank, or by reason of their 
peculiar attributes, fail as models of universal 
stateliness. What we should expect to see over 
the mantel-piece of such a rigorous person would 
be the images of the English Shakspeare and the 
German Goethe. On the one side, we will sup- 
pose, fixed with due elegance against the luxuri- 
6us crimson of the wall, would-be a slab of black 
marble exhibiting in relief a white plaster cast of 
the face of Shaks as modelled from the Strat- 
ford bust; on the other, in a similar setting, 
would be a copy, if possible, of the mask of 
Goethe taken at Weimar after the poet’s death. 
This would suffice, and the considerate beholder 
could find no fuult with such an ‘arrangement. It 
is true, reasons might be assigned why a third 
mask should have been added—that of the Ital- 
ian Dante; in which case Dante and Goethe 
should have occupied the sides, and Shakspeare 
should have been placed higher up between. But 
the master of the house would point out how, in 
that case, a fine taste would have been pained by 
,the inevitable sense of contrast between the genial 
mildness of the two Teutonic faces, and the severe 
and scornful melancholy of the poet of the Inferno. 
The face of the Italian poet, as being so different 
in kind, must either be reluctantly omitted, he 
would say, or transferred by itself to the other side 
of the room. Unless, indeed, with a view to 
satisfy the claims both of de and of kind, 
Shakspeare were to be placed alone over the man- 
telpiece, and Dante and Goethe in company on the 
opposite wall, where, there being but two, the 
contrast would be rather agreeable than other- 
wise! On the whole, however, and without prej- 
udice to new arrangements in the course of future 
decorations, he is content that it should be as 
it is. 

And 80, reader, for the present are we. Let us 
enter ther, then, if it seems worth while, the 
room of this imaginary dilettante during his 
‘absence ; let us turn the key in the lock so that 
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he may not come in to interrupt us; and let us 
look for a little time at the two masks he has 
provided for us over the mantel-piece, receiving 
such reflections as they may suggest. Doubtless 
we have often looked at the two masks before; 
but that matters little. 

As we gaze at the first of the two masks, what is 
it that we see? A face full in contour, of good oval 
shape, the individual features small in proportion 
to the entire countenance, the greater part of 
which is made up of an ample and rounded fore- 
head, and a somewhat abundant mouth and chin. 
The general impression is that rather of rich, fine, 
and very mobile tissue, than of large or decided 
bone. This, together with the length of the upper 
lip, and the absence of any set expression, imparts 
to the face an air of lax and luxurious calmness. 
It is clearly a passive face rather than an active 
face ; a face across which moods may pass and 
repass, rather than a face grooved and charactered 
into any one permanent show of relation towards 
the outer world. Placed beside the mask of 
Cromwell it would fail to impress, not only as being 
less massive and energetic, but also as being 
in every way less marked and determinate. It is 
the face, we repeat, of a literary man; one of 
those faces which depend for their power to im- 
press less on the sculptor’s favorite circumstance 
of distinct osseous form, than on the changing hue 
and aspect of the living flesh. And yet it is, even 
in form, quite a peculiar face. Instead of being, 
as in the ordinary thousand and one portraits of 
Shakspeare, a mere general face, which anybody or 
nobody might have had, the face in the mask (and 
the singular portrait in the first folio edition of the 
poet’s works corroborates it) is a face which 
every call-boy about the Globe theatre must have 
carried about with him in his imagination without 
any trouble, as specifically Mr. Shakspeare’s face. 
In complexion, as we imagine it, it was rather 
fair than dark, and yet not very fair either, if we 
ure to believe Shakspeare himself— 


But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated and chopped with tanned antiquity.— 
Sonnet 62. 


a passage, however, in which, from the nature of 
the mood in which it was written, we are to sup- 

se exaggeration for the worse. In short, the 
ace of Shakspeare, so far as we can infer what it 
was from the homely Stratford bust, was a genuine 
and even comely, but still unusual, English face, 
distinguished by a kind of ripe intellectual fulness 
in the general outline, comparative smallness in 
the individual features, and a look of gentle and 
humane repose. 

Goethe’s face is different. The whole size of 
the head is perhaps less, but the proportion of 
the face to the head is greater, and there is more 
of that determinate form which arises from 
prominence and strength in the bony structure. - 
The features are individually larger, and present 
in their combination more of that deliberate 
beauty of outline which can be conveyed with 
effect in sculpture. The expression is also that of 
calm intellectual repose ; and in the absence of 
harshness or undue concentration of the parts, one 
is at liberty to discover the proof that this also was 
the face of a man whose life was spent rather ina 
career of thought and literary effort than in a 
career of active and laborious strife. Yet the face, 
with all its power of fine susceptibility, is not so 
passive as that of Shakspeare. Its passiveness 
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is more the passiveness of self-control, and less 
that of innate constitution ; the susceptibilities 
pass and repass over a firmer basis of permanent 
character ; the tremors among the nervous tissues 
do not reach to such depths of sheer nervous disso- 
lution, but sooner make impact against the solid 
bone. ‘The calm in the one face 1s more that of 
habitual softness and ease of humor; the calm in 
the other, more that of dignified, though tolerant, 
self-composure. It woul, have been more easy, 
we think, to have taken liberties with Shakspeare 
in his presence, than to have attempted a similar 
thing in the presence of Goethe. e one carried 
himself with the air of a man often diffident of 
himself, and whom, therefore, a foolish or impu- 
dent stranger might very well mistake till he saw 
him roused ; the other wore, with all his kindness 
und blandness, a fixed stateliness of mien and look 
that would have checked undue familiarity from 


the first. Add to all this that the face of Goethe, | h 


at least in later life, was browner and more 
wrinkled; his hair more dark; his eye also, 
as we think, nearer the black and lustrous in 
species, if less mysteriously vague and deep ; and 
his person perhaps the taller and more symmetri- 
cally made. 

Bat a truce to these guesses! What do we act- 
ually know respecting these two men whose masks, 
the preserved similitudes of the living features 
with which they once fronted the world, are now 
before us? Let us turn first to the one and then to 
the other, till, as we gaze at these poor eyeless 
images, which are all we now have, some vision 
of the lives and minds they typify shall swim into 
our ken. 


Shakspeare, this Englishman who died two hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, what is he now to us 
his countrymen, who ought to know him best? 
A great name, in the first place, of which we are 
proud! That this little f island of England 
should have given birth to such a man is of itself 
@ moiety of our acquittance among the nations. 
By Frenchmen, Shakspeare is accepted as at ledst 
equal to their own first; Italians waver between 
him and Dante; Germans, by race more our 
brethen, worship him as their own highest product 
too, though born by chance amongst us. All con- 
fess him to have been one of those great spirits, 
occasionally created, in whom the human faculties 
seem to have reached that extreme of expansion, 
on the slightest increase beyond whjch man would 
burst away into some other mode of being, and 
leave this behind. And why all this? What are 
the ial claims of Shakspeare to this high wor- 
ship! Through what mode of activity, practised 
while alive, has he won this immortality after he 
is dead! The answer is simple. He was an artist, 
a poet, a dramatist. Having, during some twenty 
years of a life not very long, written about forty 
dramatic pieces, which, after being acted in several 
London theatres, were printed either by himself or 
by his executors, he has, by this means, bequeathed 
to the memory of the human race an immense 
number of verses, and to its imagination a great 
variety of ideal characters and creations—Lears, 
Othellos, Hamlets, Falstaff, Shallows, Imogens, 
Mirandas, Ariels, Calibans, This, understood in 
its fullest extent, is what Shakspeare has done. 
Whatever blank in human affairs as they now are 
would be produced by the immediate withdrawal 
of all this intellectual capital, together with all the 
interest that has been accumulated on it—that is 
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the measure of what the world owes to Shak- 
speare. 


This conception, however, while it serves vaguely 


to indicate to us the greatness of the man, assists 
us very little in the task of defining his character. 
In our attempts to do this, to ascend, as it were, 
to the living spring from which have flowed those 
rich poetic streams, we unavoidably rely upon two 
kinds‘of authority—the records which inform us of 
the leading events of his life; and the casual al- 
lusions to his person and habits left us by his con- 
temporaries. ‘To enumerate the ascertained events 
of Shakspeare’s life is surely unnecessary here. 
How he was born at Stratford in Warwickshire, in 
April, 1564, the son of a respectable burgess who 
afterwards became poor ; how, having been edu- 
cated with some care in his native town, he mar- 
ried there, at the age of eighteen, a farmer’s 
oy ny eight years older than himself, with whom 

e had been too intimate before his marriage; 
how, after employing himself as scrivener or school- 
master, or something of that kind, in his native 
county for a few years more, he at length quitted 
it in his twenty-fourth year, and came up to Lon- 
don, leaving his wife and three children at Strat- 
ford ; how, connecting himself with the Blackfriars’ 
theatre, he commenced the career of a poet and 
play-writer ; how he succeeded so well in this, 
that, after having been a flourishing actor and 
theatre-proprietor, and a most popular man of 
genius about town for about seventeen years, he 
wes able to leave the stage while still under forty, 
and return to Stratford with property sufficient to 
make him the most considerable man of the place ; 
how he lived here for some twelve years more in 
the midst of his family, sending up occasionally 
new play to town, and otherwise leading the evem 
and tranquil existence of a country gentleman: 
and how, after having buried his old mother, mar 
ried his daughters, and seen himself a grand 
father at the age of forty-three, he was cut off 
rather suddenly on his fifty-third birthday, in the 
year 1616—all this, with a good many yee 
ary details for which we have to thank Mr. Collier, 
is, or ought to be, as familiar to educated English: 
men of the present day as the letters of thr 
English alphabet. M. Guizot, with a little inae 
curacy, has made these leading facts in the life of 
the English a tolerably familiar even to out 
French neighbors. But while such facts, if con- 
ceived with sufficient distinctness, serve to mark 
out the life of the poet in general outline, it is 
rather from the few notices of him that have come 
down to us from his contemporaries that we derive 
the more special impressions regarding his char- 
acter and ways with which we are accustomed to 
fill up this outline. These notices are various ; 
there may, perhaps, be about a dozen of them in 
all ; but the only ones that take a very decided 
hold on the imagination are the three following :— 


Fuller’s fancy picture of Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson at the Mitre Tavern.—‘‘ Many were the wit- 
combats betwixt him and Ben Jonson ; which two I 
behold like a —_ = leon and an English 
man-of-war, ter Jonson, like the former, was 
built far higher in learning ; solid but slow in per- 
formance. Shakspeare, with the English man-of- 
war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn 
with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all 
winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention.’’— 
Written in 1662, by Thomas Fuller, born in 1608. 

Aubrey’s Sketch of Shakspeare at second hand.— 
‘« This William naturally being inclined to poetry and 
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acting, came to London, I guess about eighteen ; and 
was an actor at one of the play-houses, and did ex- 
ceedingly well. (Now, B. Jonson was never a good 
actor, but an excellent instructor.) He began early 
to make essays at dramatic poetry, which at that 
time was very low ; and his plays took well. He was 
a handsome, well-shaped man ; very good company, 
and of a very ready and pleasant, smooth wit. The 
humor of the constable in ‘.4 Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ he happened to take at Grendon, in Bucks, 
which is the road from London to Stratford ; and 
there was living that constable about 1642, when I 
first came to Oxon. Mr. Jos. Howe is of that parish, 
and knew him. Ben Jonson and he did gather hu- 
mors of men daily wherever they came. . . . He 
was wont to go to his native country once a year. I 
think I have been told that he left 2007. or 300/. per 
annum, there and thereabout, to a sister. I have 
heard Sir William Davenant and Mr. Thomas Shad- 
well, who is accounted the best comedian we have 
now, say that he had a most prodigious wit, and did 
admire his natural parts beyond all other dramatical 
writers. He was wont to say that he never blotted 
out a line in his life. Said Ben Jonson, ‘I wish he 
had a blotted out a thousand.’ ’’— Written about 1670, 
by Aubrey, a collector of anecdotes, born 1625, 

Ben Jonson’s own Sketch of Shakspeare.—‘‘ I re- 
member the players have often mentioned it as an 
honor to Shakspeare, that in his writing (whatsoever 
he penned), he never blotted out a line. My answer 
hath been, ‘ Would he had blotted o thousand !’ 
which they thought a malevolent speech. I had not 
told posterity this but for their ignorance, who chose 
that circumstance to commend their friend by, where- 
in he most faulted ; and to justify mine own candor. 
For I loved the man, and do honor his memory, on 
this side idolatry, as much as any. He was, indeed, 
honest, and of an open and free nature ; had an ex- 
cellent phantasy, brave notions, and gentle expres- 
sions, wherein he flowed with that facility that some- 
times it was necessary he should be stopped. ‘ Suf- 

minandus erat,’ as Augustus said of Haterius. 
is wit was in his own power ; would the rule of it 
had been so too! Many times he fell into those things 
could not escape laughter ; as when he said, in the 
person of Casar—one speaking to him, ‘ Cesar, thou 
lost me wrong,’ he replied, ‘ Cesar did never wrong 
but with just cause,’ and such like; which were 
ridiculous. But he redeemed his vices with his 
virtues. There was ever more in him to be praised 
than to be pardoned.’’—Authentic Gossip of Ben 
Jonson with Drummond of Hawthornden, in 1619. 


It is sheer nonsense, with these and other such 
accessible to anybody, to go on repeating, 

as people seem determined to do, the hackneyed 
saying of the commentator Steevens, that ‘ all 
that we know of Shakspeare is, that he was born 
at Stratford-on-Avon ; married and had children 
there; went to London, where he commenced 


actor, and wrote and ms ; returned to 
Stratford, made his will, died, and was buried.’’ 
It is our own fault, and not the fault of the mate- 
rials, if we do not know a great deal more about 
Sh than that; if we do not realize, for 
example, these distinct and indubitable facts about 
him—his special reputation among the critics of 
his time, as a man not so much of erudition as of 
prodigious natural genius; his. gentleness and 
openness of disposition; his popular and sociable 
habits; his extreme ease, , 88 some thought, 
negligence in composition; and, above all, and 
most characteristic of all, his excessive fluency in 
8 . ‘He sometimes. required stopping” is 
Jonson’s expression ; whoever does not 
see a whole volume of revelation respecting Shak- 
speare in that single trait, has noeye for secing 
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anything. Let no one ever lose sight of that 
phrase, in trying to imagine Shakspeare. 

Still, after all, we cannot be content thus. With 
regard to such a man we cannot rest satisfied with 
a mere picture of his exterior in its aspect of 
repose, or in a few of its common attitudes. We 
seek, as the phrase is, to penetrate into his heart 
—to detect and to fix in everlasting portraiture 
that mood of his soul which was ultimate and 
characteristic; in which, so to speak, he came 
ready-fashioned from the Creator’s hands; to- 
wards which he always sank when alone ; and on 


- the ground-melody of which all his thoughts and 


actions were but voluntary variations. As far 
short of such a result as would be any notion we 
could form of the poet Burns from a mere chrono- 
logical outline of his life, together with a few 
stories such as are current about his moral irreg- 
ularities ; so far short of a true appreciation of 
Shakspeare would be that idea of him which we 
could derive from the scanty fund of the external 
evidence, 

And here it is, that, in proceeding to make up 
the deficiency of the external evidence by going 
to the only other available source of light on the 
subject, namely, the bequeathed writings of the 
man himself, we find ourselves obstructed at the 
outset by an obvious difficulty, which does not 
exist to the same extent in most other cases. We 
can, with comparative ease, recognize Burns him- 
self in his works; for Burns is a lyrist, pouring 
out his own feeling in song, often alluding to him- 
self, and generally under personal agitation when 
he writes. Shakspeare, on the other hand, is a 
dramatist, whose function it was not to commu- 
nicate, but to create. Had he been a dramatist 
of the same school as Ben Jonson, indeed, usin 
the drama as a means of spreading, or at a 
events, as & medium wherein to insinuate, opin- 
ions ; and often indicating his purposes by the 
very names of his dramatis persone (as Downright, 
Merecraft, Eitherside, and the like)—then the 
task would have been easier. But it is not so 
with Shakspeare. Less than almost any man that 
ever wrote, does he inculcate or dogmatize. He 
is the very type of the poet. He paints, repre- 
sents, creates, holds the mirror up to nature; but 
from opinion, doctrine, controversy, theory, he. 
holds instinctively aloof. In each of his plays 
there is a ‘‘ central idea,’’ to use the favorite term 
of the German critics—that is, a single thought 
round which all may be exhibited as consciously 
or unconsciously crystallized; but there is no per- 
vading maxim, no point set forth to be argued or 
proved. Of none of all the plays can it be said 
that it is more than any other a vehicle for fixed 
articles in the creed of Shakspeare. 

One quality or attribute of Shakspeare’s geniug 
we do, indeed, contrive to seize out of this very 
difficulty of seizing anything—that quality or 
attribute of many-sidedness, of which we have 
heard so much for the last century and a half. 
The immense variety of his characters and con- 
ceptions, embracing as it does Hamlets and Fal- 
staffs, Kings and Clowns, Prosperos and Dog- 
berrys, and his apparently equal ease in handling 
them all, are matters that have been noted by one 
and all of the critics. And thus, while his own 
character is lost in his incessant shiftings through 
such a succession of masks, we yet manage, as it 
were in re , to extract from the very impossi- 
bility of. describing him an adjective which does 





possess & kind of quasi-deacriptive value. It is as 
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if of some one that had baffled all our attempts to 
investigate him, we were to console ourselves b 
saying that he was a perfect Proteus. We call 
Shakspeare ‘‘ many-sided ;’’ not a magazine, nor a 
lady at a literary party, but tells you that ; and in 
adding this to our list of adjectives concerning 
him, we find a certain satisfaction, and even an 
increase of light. 

But it would be cowardice to stop here. The 
old sea-god Proteus himself, despite his subtleness 
and versatility, had a real form and character of 
his own into which he could be compelled, if one 
only knew the way. Hear how they served this 
old geutleman in the Odyssey : 


We at once, 
Loud shouting, flew on him, and in our arms 
Constrained him fast ; nor the sea-prophet old 
Called not incontinent his shifts to mind. 
First he became a long-maned lion grim ; 
A dragon, then, a panther, a huge boar, 
A limpid stream, and an o’ershadowing tree. 
We, persevering, held him ; till, at length, 
The subtle sage, his ineffectual arts 
Resigning weary, questioned me and spoke. 


And so with our Proteus. The many-sidedness of 
thedramatist, let it be well believed and pondered, 
is but the versatility in form of a certain personal 
and substantial being, which constitutes the specific 
mind of the dramatist himself. Precisely as we have 
insisted that Shakspeare’s face, as the best portraits 
represent it to us, is no mere general face or face 
to let, but a good, decided, and even rather singu- 
lar fuce ; so, we would insist, he had as specific a 
character, as thoroughly a way of his own in think- 
ing about things and going through his morning 
and evening hours as any of ourselves. ‘‘ Man is 
only many-sided,”’ says Goethe, ‘‘ when he strives 
after the Highest because he must, and descends to 
the lesser hecause he will ;’”’ that is, as we interpret, 
when he is borne on in a certain noble direction 
in all that he does by the very structure of his 
mind, while at his option, he may keep planting 
this fixed path or not with a sportive and flowery 
border. By the necessity of his nature, Shakspeare 
was compelled in a certain earnest direction in all 
that he did ; and it is our part to search through 
the thickets of imagery and gratuitous fiction amid 
which he spent his life, that this path may be dis- 
covered. As the lion, or the limpid stream, or the 
overshadowing tree, into which Proteus turned 
himself, was not a real lion, or a real stream, or a 
real tree, but only Proteus as the one or as the 
other ; so, involved in each of Shakspeare’s char- 
acters—in Hamlet, in Falstaff, or in Romeo—in- 
volved in some deep manner in each of these diverse 
characters, is Shakspeare’s own nature. If Shak- 
speare had not been precisely and wholly Shak- 
speare, and not any other man actual or conceivable, 
could Hamlet or Falstaff, or any other of his crea- 
tions, have been what they are ? 

-But how to evolve Shakspeare from his works— 
how to compel this Proteus into his proper and 
native form, is still the question. It is a problem 
of the highest difficulty. Something, indeed, of 
the poet's personal character and views we cannot 
help gathering, as we read his dramas. 

n and again occur there, of which, from their 
peculiar effect upon ourselves, from their conceiv- 
able reference to what we know of the poct’s cir- 
cumstances, or from their evident superfluousness 
aad warmth, we do not hesitate to aver, ‘‘ There 
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erally how much of the man has passed into the 
poet, and how it is that his personal bent and 
peculiarities are to be surely detected inhering in 
writings whose essential character it is to be arbi- 
trary and universal, is a task from which a critic 
might well shrink, were he left merely to the ordi- 
nary resources of critical ingenuity, without any 
positive and ascertained clue. 
In this case, however, all the world ought to 
know, there is a positive and ascertained clue. 
Shakspeare has left to us not merely a collection 
of dramas, the exercises of his creative phantasy 
in a world of ideal matter ; but also certain poems 
which are assuredly and expressly autobiographic. 
Criticism seems now pretty conclusively to have 
determined, what it ought to have determined long 
ago, that the Sonnets of Shakspeare are, and can 
ssibly be, nothing else than a poetical record of 
is own feelings and experience—a connected 
series of entries, as it were, in his own diary— 
during a certain period of his London life. ‘This, 
we say, is conclusively determined and a: 
upon; and whoever holds any other view, knows 
nothing about the subject. Olrici, who is a gen- 
uine investigator, as well as a profound critic, is, 
of course, right on this point ; and so, also, in the 
main, is M. Guizot, although he mars the worth of 
the conclusion by adducing the foolish theory of 
Euphuism, that is, of the adoption of an affected 
style of expression in vogue in Shakspeare’s age, 
in order to explain away that which is precisely 
the most important thing about the sonnets, and 
the very thing not to be explained away, namely, 
the depth and strangeness of their pervading sen- 
timent, and the curious hyperbolism of their style. 
In truth, it is the very closeness of the contact 
into which the right view of the sonnets brings us 
with Shakspeare, the very value of the information 
respecting him to which it opens the way, that op- 
erates against it. Where we have so eager a de- 
sire to know, there we fear to believe, lest what we 
have once cherished on so great a subject we 
should be obliged —_ to give up ; or lest, if our 
imaginations should dare to figure aught too exact 
and familiar regarding the traits and motions of so 
royal a spirit, the question should be put to us, 
what we can know of the halls of a palace, or the 
mantled tread of a king? Still the fact is as it is; 
these Sonnets of Shakspeare are autobiographic— 
distinctly, intensely, painfully autobiographic, al- 
though in a style and after a fashion of autobi 
| so peculiar, that we can cite only Dante in 
his Vita Nuova, and Tennyson in his In Memoriam, 
as having furnished precisely similar examples of 
it. 

We are not going to examine the Sonnets in 
detail here, or to tell the story which they involve 
as awhole. We will indicate generally, however, 
the impression which, we think, a close a 
tion of them will infallibly leave on any thought- 
ful reader, as to the characteristic personal quali- 
ties of that mind, the larger and more factitious 
emanations from which still cover and astonish the 
"ie penohent ffect, then, of th 

e general and aggregate effect, then, of these 
cumetnran contributing to our knowledge of Shak- 
speare as & man, is to antiquate, or at least to re- 
duce very much in value, the common idea of him 
implied in such je as William the Calm, 
William the Cheerful, and the like. These phrases 
are true, when understood in a certain very obvious 
ser ; but if we were to select that designation 





speaks the poet’s own heart.’’ But to show gen- 
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his most intimate and private relation to man and 
nature, we would rather say, William the Medita- 


tive, William the Metaphysical, or William the | eggs. 


Melancholy. Let not the reader who is full of the 
just idea of Shakspeare’s wonderful concreteness 
as a poet be staggered by the second of these 
phrases. The — is a good phrase ; etymolog- 
ically, it is perhaps the best phrase we could here 
use ; and whatever of inappropriateness there may 
seem to be in it, proceeds from false associations, 
and will vanish, we hope, before we are done with 
it. Nor let it be supposed that, in using, as near- 
ly synonymous, the word melancholy, we mean 
anything so absurd as that the author of Falstaff 
was a Werther. What we mean is that there is 
evidence in the sonnets, corroborated by other 
proof on all hands, that the mind of Shakspeare, 
when left to itself, was apt to sink into that state 
in which thoughts of what is sad and mysterious 
in the universe most easily come and go. 

At no time, except during sleep, is the mind of 
any human being completely idle. All men have 
some natural ont congenial mood into which they 
fall when they are left to talk with themselves. 
One man recounts the follies of ‘the past day, re- 
newing the relish of them by the recollection ; 
another uses his leisure to hate his enemy and to 
scheme his discomfiture ; a third rehearses in im- 
agination, in order to be prepared, the part which 
he is to perform on the morrow. Now, at such 
moments, as we believe, it was the habit of Shak- 
speare’s mind, obliged thereto by the necessity of 
its structure, to ponder ceaselessly those questions 
relating to man, his origin, and his destiny, in 
familiarity with which consists what is called the 
spiritual element in human nature. It was Shak- 
speare’s use, as it seems to us, to revert often, 
when alone, to that ultimate mood of the soul, in 
which one hovers wistfully on the borders of the 
finite, vainly pressing against the barriers that 
separate it from the unknown ; that mood in which 
even what is common and under foot seems part of 
a vast current mystery, and in which, like Arabian 
Job of old, one looks by turns at the heaven above, 
the earth beneath, and one’s own moving body be- 
tween, interrogating whence it all is, why it all is, 
and whither it all tends. And this, we say, is 
melancholy. It is more. It is that mood of man 
which, most of all moods, is thoroughly, grandly, 
specifically human. That which is the essence of 

worth, all beauty, all humor, all genius, is 

n or secret reference to the supernatural ; and 
this is sorrow. The attitude of a finite creature, 
contemplating the infinite, can only be that of an 
exile—grief and wonder blending in a wistful long- 
ing for an unknown home. 

As we consider this frame of mind to have been 
characteristic of Shakspeare, so we find he has not 
forgotten to represent it as a poet. We have 
always fancied Hamlet to be a closer translation 
of Shakspeare’s own character than any other of 
his personations. The same meditativeness, the 
same morbid seference at all times to the super- 
natural, the same inordinate development of the 
speculative faculty, the same intellectual melan- 

ly, that are seen in the Prince of Denmark, 
seem to have distinguished Sh: Nor is 
it possible here to forget that minor and lower 
form of the same fancy—the ornament of As you 
like it, the melancholy Jaques. 

Jaques. More, more, I pr’ythee more ! 

Amiens. It will make you more melancholy, Mon- 
sieur Jaques. -. 
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Jaques. I thank it. More, I pr’ythee, more! I 
can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel sucks 
More, I pr’ythee, more ! 

Amiens. My voice is rugged; I know I cannot 
please you. 

Jaques. I do not desire you to please me ; I desire 
you to sing. 


Rosalind. They say you are a melancholy fellow. 

Jaques. I am 80; I do love it better than laughing. 

Rosalind. Those that are in extremity of either are 
abominable fellows, and betray themselves to every 
modern censure, worse than drunkards. 

Jaques. Why, ’tis good to be sad, and say nothing. 

Rosalind. Why, then, ’t is good to be a post. 

Jaques. I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, 
which is emulation ; nor the musician’s, which is 
fantastical ; nor the courtier’s, which is proud ; nor 
the soldier’s, which is ambitious ; nor the lawyer’s, 
which is politic ; nor the lady’s, which is nice ; nor 
the lover’s, which is all these ; but it is a melancholy 
of mine own, compounded of many simples, extracted 
from many objects; and, indeed, the sundry con- 
templation of my travels, in which my often rumina- 
tion wraps me, is a most humorous sadness. 


Jaques is not Shakspeare ; but in writing this 
description of Jaques, Shakspeare drew from his 
knowl of himself. His also was a ‘‘ melan- 
choly of his own,” a ‘humorous sadness in 
which his often rumination wrapt him.”’ In that 
declared power of Jaques of ‘‘ sucking melancholy 
out of a song,’’ the reference of Shakspeare to 
himself seems almost direct. Nay, more, as 
Rosalind, in rating poor Jaques, tells him, on one 
occasion, that he is so abject a fellow, that she 
verily believes he is ‘‘ out of love with his nativity, 
and almost chides God for making him of that 
countenance that he is;’’ so Shakspeare’s melan- 
choly, in one of his sonnets, takes exactly the 
same form of self-dissatisfaction, 


When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; 

Yet, in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee, &c. 


Think of ‘that, reader! That mask of Shak- 
8 ’s face which we have been discussing, 
Sidigeee himself did not like ; and there were 
moments in which he was so abject as actually to 
wish that he had received from Nature another 
man’s a features ! 

If Shakspeare’s melancholy was, like that of 
Jaques, a complex melancholy—a melancholy 
‘compounded of many simples,” extracted per- 
haps at first from some root of bitter experience 
in his own life, and then fed, as his sonnets 
clearly state, by a habitual sense of his own “ out- 
cast’’ condition in society, and by the sight of a 
hundred social wrongs around him, into a kind of 
abject dissatisfaction with himself and his fate, 

et, in the end, and in its highest form,as we 

ave already hinted, the melancholy of Hamlet— 
a meditative, contemplative melancholy, em- 
bracing human life as a whole ; the melancholy of 
a mind incessantly tending from the real (to gv- 
o.xa) to the meta bodel (ta musta te @vorxn), 
and only brought back by external oceasivn from. 





the metaphysical to the real. 
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Do not let us quarrel about the words, if we 
¢an agree about the thing. Let any competent 
person whatever read the Sonnets, and then, with 
their impression on him, pass to the plays, and 
he will inevitably become aware of Suakspeare’s 
personal fondness for certain themes or trains of 
thought, particularly that of the speed and de- 
structiveness of time. Death, vicissitude, the 
march and tramp of generations across life’s 
stage ; the rotting of human bodies in the earth— 
these and all the other forms of the same thought 
were familiar to Shakspeare to a degree beyond 
what is to be seen in the case of any other poet. 
It seems to have been a habit of his mind, when 
left to its own tendency, ever to indulge by prefer- 
ence in that oldest of human meditations, which 
is not yet trite—‘* Man that is born of a woman is 
of few days, and full of trouble ; he cometh forth 
as a flower,and is cut down; he fleeth as a 
shadow and continueth not.” Let us cite a few 
examples from the sonnets :— 


When I consider everything that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment ; 
That this huge state presenteth nought but shows, 
nm the stars in secret influence comment. 
Sonnet 165. 


If thou survive my well-contented clay, 
When that churl, Death, my bones with dust shall 
cover. Sonnet 32. 


No longer mourn for me, when I am dead, 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 

Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world with viler worms to dwell. 
Sonnet 71. 


The wrinkles, which thy glass will truly show, 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory ; 
Thou, by thy dial’s shady stealth, may’st know 
Time’s thievish progress to eternity.— Sonnet 77. 


Or shall I live your epitaph to make, 
Or you survive when I in earth am rotten? 
Sonnet 81. 


These are but one or two out of many such 
8, occurring in the sonnets. Indeed, it 
may be said that, wherever Sh pronounces 
the words time, age, death, &., it is with a deep 
and almost cutting personal emphasis, quite differ- 
ent from the usual manner of poets in their stereo- 
allusions to mortality. Time, in particu- 
lar, seems to have tenanted his imagination asa 
kind of grim and hideous personal existence, cruel 
out of mere malevolence of nature. Death, too, 
had become to him a kind of actual being or fury, 
morally unamiable, and deserving of reproach— 
* that churl, Death.”’ 

If we turn to the plays of Shakspeare, we shall 
find that in them too the same morbid sensitive- 
ness to all associations with mortality is continu- 
ally breaking out. The vividness, for example, 
with which Juliet na ays the et of a 
charnel-house, partakes of a spirit of revenge, as 
if Shakspeare were retaliating, through ty te 
an object horrible to himself. 

Or hide me nightly in a charnel-house, 

O’ercovered quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 

With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls. 


More distinctly revengeful is Romeo’s ejacula- 
tion at the tomb. 


Thou detestable maw, thou womb of Death, 
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Gorged with the dearest morsel of the earth, 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open ! 


And who does not remember the famous pas- 
sage in Measure for Measure— 


Claudio, Death is a fearful thing. 

Isabella. And shamed life is hateful. 

Claudio. Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
where— 


To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ! 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blow with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling! ’T is too horrible. 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment, 
Can lay on nature, is a i 

To what we fear of Death. 


Again, in the grave-digging scene in Hamlet, 
we see the same fascinated familiarity of the im- 
agination with all that pertains to church-yards, 
coffins, and the corruption within them. 


Hamlet. Pr’ythee, Horatio, tell me one thing. 
Horatio. What ’s that, my lord? 


fashion i’ the earth ? 

Horatio. E’en so. 

Hamlet. And smelt so? Pah! (Throws down 
the skull.) 

Horatio. E’en so, my lord ! 

Hamlet. To what base uses we may return, Ho- 
ratio! Why may not imagination trace the noble 
— of Alexander till he find it stopping a bung- 

ole ? 

Horatio. ’T were to reason too curiously to consider 


80. 

Hamlet. No, fgith, not a jot ; but to follow him 
thither with modesty enough, and likelihood to lead 
it. As thus :—Alexander died; Alexander was 
buried ; Alexander returned to dust; the dust is 
earth ; of earth we make loam; and why of that 
loam whereto he was converted might we not stop 3 
beer-barrel ? 


Imperial Ceesar, dead and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away ! 

O that that flesh that kept the world in awe 
Should stop a hole to expel the winter’s flaw ! 


Observe how Shakspeare here defends, through 
Hamlet, his own tendency ‘‘ too curiously’ to 
consider death. To sum up all, however, let us 
turn to that “ee burst of language in the 
Tempest, in which the poet has defeated time 
itself by chivalrously pr —laiming to all time what 
time can do :— 


And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great g®be itself— 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this Pape cope faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. e are such stuff 
As dreams are made of ; and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


This, we contend, is no mere pete hrensy, 


inserted because it was dramatically suitable that 
Prospero should so express himself at that place ; 





itis the explosion into words of a feeling during 
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which Prospero was forgotten, and Shakspeare 
swooned into himself, And what is the contin 
tion of the passage but a kind of postscript, de- 
scribing under the guise of Prospero, Shak- 
speare’s own agitation with what he had just 
written ? 


———_— Gir, I am vexed ; 

Bear with my weakness ; my old brain is troubled ; 
Be not disturbed with my infirmity. 

If you be pleased, retire into my cell, 

And there repose. 4 turn or two I’ll walk, 

To still'my beating mind. 


To our imagination the surmise is that Shak- 
speare here laid down his pen, and began to pace 
his chamber, too agitated to write more that 
night. 

.* this extreme familiarity with the conception 
of mortality in general, and perhaps also in this 
extreme sensitiveness to the thought of death as 
a matter of personal import, all great poets, and 
possibly all great men whatever, have to some ex- 
tent resembled Shakspeare.” For these are the 
feelings of our common nature, on which religion 
and all solemn activity have founded and main- 
tained themselves. Space and time are the 
largest and the outermost of all human concep- 
tions ; to stand, therefore,incessantly upon these 
extreme conceptions, as upon the perimeter of a 
fi , and to view all inwards from them is the 
highest exercise of thought to which a human 
being can attain. Accordingly in all great poets 
there may be discerned this familiarity of the 
imagination with the world, figured as a poor 
little ball pendent in space, and moving forward 
out of a dark past to a future of light or gloom. 
But in this respect Shakspeare exceeds them all ; 
and in this respect, therefore, no poet is more re- 
ligious, more spiritual, more profoundly meta- 
physical than he. Into an inordinate amount of 
that outward pressure of the soul against the 
perimeter of sensible things, infuse the peculiar 
moral germ of Christianity, and you have the re- 
ligion of Shakspeare. 


And our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.— Tempest. 


Here the poetic imagination sweeps boldly round 
the universe, severing it as by a soft cloud-line 
from the Infinite Unknown. 


Poor soul ! the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fooled by those rebel powers that lead thee ’stray. 
. Sonnet 146. 


Here the soul, retracting its thoughts from the fur 
and physical, dwells disgustedly on itself. 


The dread of something after death— 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.— Hamlet. 


Here the soul, pierced with the new and awful 
thought of sin, wings out again towards the Infi- 
nite, and finds all dark. 


How would you be, 
If He which is the top of judgment should 
But judge you as you are ?—-Measure for Measure. 


Here the silver lamp of hope is hung up within 
the gloomy sphere, to burn softly and faintly for- 
ever ! 


And so it is throughout Shakspeare’s writings. 
Whatever is ial or doctrinal is avoided ; all 
that intellectual tackling, so to speak, is struck 
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away that would afford the soul.any relief what- 
ever from the whole sensation of the supernatural, 
Although we cannot, therefore, in honest keep- 
ing with popular language, call Shakspeare, as 
Ulrici does, the most Christian of poets, we be- 
lieve him to have been the man in modern times 
who, breathing an atmosphere full of Christian 
conceptions, and walking amid a_ civilization 
studded with Christian institutions, had his whole 
being tied by the closest personal links to those 
highest generalities of the universe which the 
greatest minds in all ages have ever pondered and 
meditated, and’ round which Christianity has 
thrown its clasp of gold. 

Shakspeare, then, we hold to have been essen- 
tially a meditative, speculative, and even, in his 
solitary hours, an abject and melancholy man, 
rather than a man of active, firm, and worldly dis- 
position. Instead of being a calm, stony observer 
of life and nature, as he has been sometimes repre- 
sented, we believe him to have been a man of the 
gentlest and most troublesome affections; of sen- 
sibility abnormally keen and deep; full of meta- 
physical longings; liable above most men to 
self-distrust, despondency, and mental agitation 
from causes internal and external; and a prey to 
many secret and severe experiences which he did 
not discuss at the Mitre tavern. This, we say, is 
no guess; it is a thing certified under his own 
hand and seal. But this being allowed, we are 
willing to agree with all that is said of him, by 
way of indicating the immense variety of faculties, 
dispositions, and acquirements of which his char- 
acter was built up. Vast intellectual inquisitive- 
ness, the readiest and most universal humor, the 
truest sagacity and knowledge of the world, the 
richest and deepest capacity of enjoying all that 
life presented—all this, as applied to Shakspeare, is 
a mere string of undeniable commonplaces. The 
man, us we fancy him, who of all others trod the 
oftenest the extreme metaphysic walk which bounds 
our universe in, he was also the man of all others 
who was related most keenly by every fibre of his 
being, to all the world of the real and the concrete, 
Better than any man he knew life to be a dream ; 
with as vivid a relish as any man he did his part 
as one of the dreamers. If at one moment life 
stood before his mental gaze, an illuminated little 
speck or disc, softly rounded with mysterious 
sleep, the next moment this mere span shot out 
into an illimitable plain, whereon he himself stood 
—a plain covered with forests, parted by seas, 
studded with cities and huge concourses of men, 
mapped out into civilizations, over-canopied by 
stars. Nay, it was precisely because he came and 
went with such instant transition between the two 
extremes, that he behaved so genially and sympa- 
thetically in the latter. It was precisely because 
he had done the metaphysic feat so completely 
once for all, and did not bungle on metaphysiciz- 
ing bit by bit amid the real, that he s forth in 
the character of the most concrete of poets. Life 
is an illusion, a show, a phantasm; well, then, 
that is settled, and J belong to that section of the 
illusion called London, the seventeenth century, 
and woody Warwickshire! So he may have said ; 
andhe acted accordingly. He wriked amid the 
woods of Warwickshire, and listened to the birds 
singing in their leafy retreats; he entered the 
Mitre tavern with Ben Jonson after the theatre 
was over, and found himself quite properly related 
as one item in the illusion to that other item in it, 





@ good supper and a cup of canary. He accepted 
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the world as it was; rejoiced in its joys, was 
pained by its sorrows, reverenced its dignities, 
respected its laws, and laughed at its whimsies. 
It was this very strength, and intimacy, and uni- 
versality of his relation to the concrete world of 
nature and life, that caused in him that spirit of 
acquiescence in things as they were, that evident 
conservatism of temper, that indifference, or per- 
haps more, to the specific contemporary forms of 
social and intellectual movement with which he 
has sometimes been charged as a fault. The 
habit of attaching weight to what are called 
abstractions, of metaphysicizing bit by bit amid 
the real, is almost an essential feature in the con- 
stitution of men who are remarkable “4 their faith 
in social progress. It was precisely, therefore, 
because 1 somead was mi a votary of the 
concrete, because he walked so firmly on the green 
and -solid sward of that island of life which he 
knew to be surruunded by a metaphysic sea, that 
this or that metaphysical proposal with respect to 
the island itself occupied him but little. 

How, then, did Shakspeare relate himself to 
this concrete world of nature and life in which his 
lot has been cast? What precise function with 
regard to it, if not that of an active partisan of 

rogress, did he accept as devolving naturally on 

im? The answer is easy. Marked out by cir- 
cumstances and by his own bent and inclination 
from the vast majority of men who, with greater 
or less faculty, sometimes perhaps with the great- 
est, pass their lives in silence, appearing in the 
world at their time, efjoying it for a season, and 
returning to the earth again; marked out from 
among these, and appointed to be one of those 
whom the whole earth should remember and think 
of, yet precluded, as we have seen, by his constitu- 
tion and furtune from certain modes of attaining 
to this honor—the especial function which in this 
high place he saw himself called upon to dis- 
charge, and hy the discharge of which he has 
ensured his place in perpetuity, was simply that of 
expressing what he felt and saw. In other words, 
Shakspeare was specifically and transcendently a 
literary man. ‘To say that he was the greatest 
man that ever lived is to provoke a useless contro- 
versy and comparisons that lead to nothing be- 
tween Shakspeare and Cvsar, Shakspeare and 
Charlemagne, Shakspeare and Cromwell; to sa 
that he wus the greatest inéellect that ever lived, is 
to bring the shades of Aristotle and Plato, and 
Bacon-and Newton, and all your other systematic 
thinkers, grumbling about us, with demands for a 
definition of intellect, which we are by no means 
in a position to give; nay, finally, to say that 
he is the greatest poet that the world has pro- 
duced (a thing which we would certainly say, 
were we voked to do it), would be unnecessarily 
to hurt the fealings of Homer and Sophocles, and 
Dante and Milton. What we will say, then, and 
what we will challenge, the world to gainsay, is 
that he was the greatest erpresser that ever lived. 
This is glory enough, and it leaves the other ques- 
tion open. Other men may have led, on the 
whole, greater and more expressive lives than he ; 
other men, acting on their fellows through the 
same medium of speech that he used, may have 
expended a greater power of thought, and achieved 
a greater intellectual effect. in one consistent 
direction ; other men, too (though this is very 
questionable), may have contrived to issue the 
matter which they did address to the world, in 
more compact and perfect artistic shapes. But no 
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man that ever lived said such splendid extempore 
things on all subjects universally; no man that 
ever lived had the faculty of pouring out on all 
occasions such a flood of the richest and deepest 
language. He may have had rivals in the art of 
imagining situations ; he had no rival in the power 
of sending a gush of the appropriate intellectual 
effusion over the image and body of a situation 
once conceived. From the pualied ring on an 
alderman’s finger to the most mountainous 
thought or deed of man or demon, nothing sug- 
gested itself that his speech could not develop and 
enfold with ease. That excessive fluency which 
astonished Ben Jonson when he listened to Shak- 
speare in person, astonishes the world yet. Abund- 
ance, ease, redundance, a plenitude of word, 
sound, and imagery which, were the intellect at 
work ye | a little less magnificent, would some- 
times end in sheer braggardism and bombast, are 
the characteristics of Shakspeare’s style. Noth- 
ing is suppressed, nothing omitted, nothing can- 
celled. On and on the poet flows, words, thoughts, 
and fancies crowding on him as fast as he can 
write, all related to the matter on hand, and all 
poured forth ther, to rise and fall on the 
waves of an established cadence. Such lightness 
and ease in the manner, and such prodigious 
wealth and depth in the matter, are combined in 
no other writer. How the matter was first accumu- 
lated, what proportion of it was the acquired 
capital of former efforts, and what proportion of 
it welled up in the poet's mind during and in vir- 
tue of the very act of speech, it is impossible to 
say; but this at least may be affirmed without 
fear of contradiction, that there never was a mind 
in the world from which, when it was pricked by 
any occasion whatever, there poured forth on the 
instant such a stream of precious substance intel- 
lectually related to it. By his powers of expres- 
sion, in fact, Shakspeare has heuneet all his 
posterity, and left mere practitioners of expression 
nothing possible to do. There is perhaps not a 
thought, or feeling, or situation really common 
and generic to human life on which he has not 
exercised his prerogative; and wherever he has 
once been, woe to the man that comes after him. 
He has overgrown the whole system and face of 
things like a universal ivy, which has left no wall 
uncovered, no pinnacle unclimbed, no chimk unpen- 
etrated. Since he lived, the conerete world has 
worn a richer surface. He found i+ great and 
beautifal, with stripes here and there of the rough 
ald coat seen through the leafy labors of his prede- 
cessors ; he left it clothed throughout with the 
wealth and autumnal luxuriance of his own unpar- 
alleled language. 


This brings us by a very natural connexion to 
what we have to say of Goethe. For if, with the 
foregoing impressions on our mind respecting the 
character and function of the great English poet, 
we turn to the mask of his German successor and 
admirer, which has been so long waiting our 
notice, the first question must infallibly be, what 
recognition is it possible that, in such cireum- 
stances, we can have left for him? In other words, 
the first consideration that must be taken into 
account in any attempt to appreciate Goethe is, 
that he came into a world in which Shakspeare 
had been before him. For a man who, in the 
main, was to pursue a course so similar to that 
which Shakspeare had pursued, this was a matter 





of incalculable significance. Either, on the one 
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hand, the value of all that the second man could 
do, if he adhered to a course precisely similar, 
— suffer ~ 7 the fact that y _ following ” 
the footsteps of a predecessor of such unap S 
able excellence; or, on the other hand, tke con- 
sciousness of this, if it came in time, would be 
likely to prevent tdo close a resemblance between 
the lives of the two men, by giving a special direc- 
tion and character to the efforts of the second. 
Hear Goethe himself on this very point :— 


We discoursed upon English literature, on the 
greatness of Shakspeare, and on the unfavorable po- 
sition held by all English dramatic authors who had 
appeared after that poetical giant. ‘‘ A dramatic 
talent of any importance,’* said Goethe, ‘‘ could not 
forbear to notice Shakspeare’s works, nay, could not 
forbear to study them. Having studied them, he 
must be aware that Shakspeare has already exhausted 
the whole of human nature in all its tendencies, in all 
its heights and depths, and that, in fact, there re- 
mains for him, the aftercomer, nothing more to do. 
And how could one get courage to put pen to paper, 
if one were conscious, in an earnest, appreciating 
spirit, that such unfathomable and unattainable ex- 
éellencies were already in existence? It fared better 
with me fifty years ago in my own dear Germany. I 
could soon come to an end with all that then existed ; 
it could not long awe me, or occupy my attention. I 
soon left behind me German literature, and the study 
of it, and turned my thoughts to life and to produc- 
tion. So on and on I went, in my own natural devel- 
opment, and on and on I fashioned the productions of 
epoch after epoch. And at every step of life and 
development, my standard of excellence was not much 
higher than what at spch a step I was able to attain. 
But had I been born an Englishman, and had all 
those numerous masterpieces been brought before me 
in all their power, at my first dawn of youthful con- 
sciousness, they would have overpowered me, and I 
should not have known what to do. I could not have 
= on with such fresh light-heartedness, but should 

ve had to bethink myself, and look about for a long 
time to find some new outlet.’’-—Eckermann’s Con- 
versations of Goethe, i., p. 114, 115. 


All this is very clear and happily expressed. 
Most Englishmen who have written since Shak- 
speare have been overawed by the sense of his vast 
superiority ; and Goethe, if he had been an English- 


man, would have partaken of the same feeling, and 
would have been obliged, as he says, to look about 
for some path in which competition with such a 

redecessor would have been avoided. Being, 

owever, a German, and coming at a time when 
German literature had nothing so great to boast of 
but that an ardent young man could hope to pro- 
duce sumething as gvod or better, the way was 
certainly open to him to the attainment, in his 
own nation, of a position analogous to that which 
Shakspeare had occupied in his. Goethe might, 
if he had chosen, have aspired to be the Shakspeare 
of Germany. Had his tastes and faculties pointed 
in that direction, there was no reason, special to 
his own nation, that would have made it very in- 
cumbent on him to thwart the tendency of his 
genius and seek ubout for a new outlet in order to 
escape injurious comparisuns. But, even under 
such circumstances, to have pursued a course very 
similar to that of Shukspeare, and to have been 
animated by a mere ambition to tread in the foot- 
steps of that master, would have been death to all 
chance of a reputation among the highest. Great 
writers do not exclusively belong to the country of 
their birth ; the greatest ofall are grouped together 
on a kind of central platform, in the view of all 
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and tongues ; and, as in this select assem- 
no duplicates are permitted, the man who 
does never so well a second time that which the 
world has already canonized a man for doing once 
has little chance of being admitted to coéqu 
honors. More especially, too, in the present case, 
would too close a resemblance to the original, 
whether in manner or in purpose, have heen re- . 
garded in the end as a reason for inferiority in 
lace. As the poet of one branch of the great 
ermanic family of mankind, Shakspeare belonged 
indirectly to the Germans even before they 
nized him; in him all the genuine qualities of 
Teutonic nature, as well as the more special char- 
acteristics of English genius, were embodied once 
for all in the particular form which had chanced 
to be his; and had Goethe been, in any marked 
sense, only a repetition of the same form, he might 
have held his Hwee for some time as the wonder of 
Germany ; but, as soon as the course of events had 
opened up the communication which was sure to 
take place at some time between the German and 
the English literatures, and so made his country- 
men acquainted with Shakspeare, he would have 
lost his extreme brilliance, and become but a star 
of the second magnitude. In order, then, that 
Goethe might hold permanently a first rank even 
among his own countrymen, it was necessary that 
he should be a man of a genius quite distinct from 
Shakspeare, a man who, having or not having 
certain Shakspearean qualities, should at all events 
signalize such qualities as he had, bya marked 
character and function of his own. And if this 
was necessary to secure to Goethe a first rank in 
the literature of Germany, much more was it nec- 
essary to ensure his pluce as one of the intellectual 
potentates of the whole modern world. If Goethe 
was to be admitted into this select company atall, 
it could not be as a mere younger brother of Shak- 
speare, but asa man whom Shakspeare himeelf, 
when he took him by the hand, would look at with 
curiosity, as something new in species, produced 
in the earth since his own time. 

Was this, then, the case Was Goethe, with all 
his external resemblance in some respects to Shak- 
speare, a man of such truly individual character, 
and of so new and marked a function, as to deserve 
a place among the highest, not in German litera- 
ture alone, but in the literature of the world as a 
whole! We do not think that any one competent 
to a. an opinion will reply in the negative. 

glance at the external ' circumstances of 
Goethe’s life alone (and what a contrast there is 
between the abundance of biographic material re- 
ting Goethe and the scantiness of our informa- 
tion respecting Shakspeare!) will beget the im- 
ression that the man who led such a life must 
ave had opportunities for developing a very un- 
usual character. The main facts in the life of 
Goethe, as all know, are these :—that he was born 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1749, the only surviv- 
ing son of parents who ranked among the wealth- 
iest in the town ; that, having been educated with 
extreme care, and having received whatever ex- 
rience could be acquired by an impetuous stu- 
lent-life, free from all ordinary forms of hardship, 
first at one German town aatGen at another, 
devoted himself, in accordance with his tastes, to 
a career of literary activity ; that, after unwind- 
ing himself from several love-affairs, and travelli 
for the sake of further culture in Italy and other 
oe of Europe, he settled in early manhood at 
eimar, as the intimate friend and counsellor of 
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the reigning duke of that state ; that there, during 
a long call bensoed life, in the course of which he 
married an inferior house-keeper kind of person, 
of whom we do not hear much, he prosecuted his 
literary enterprise with unwearied industry, not 
only producing poems, novels, dramas, essays, 
treatises, and criticisms in great profusion from 
his own pen, but also acting, along with Schiller 
and others, as a director and guide of the whole 
contemporary intellectual movement of his native 
land; and that, finally, having outlived all his 
famous associates, become a widower and a grand- 
father, and attained the position not only of the 
acknowledged king and patriarch of German liter- 
ature, but also, as some thought, of the wisest and 
most serene intellect of Europe, he died so late as 
1832, in the eighty-third year of his age. All 
this, it will be observed, is very different from the 
life of the prosperous Warwickshire player, whose 
existence had illustrated the early part of the 
seventeenth century in England; and necessarily 
denoted, at the same time, a very different cast of 
mind and temper. 

Accordingly, such descriptions as we have of 
Goethe from those who knew him best, convey the 
idea of a character notably different from that of 
the English poet. Of Shakspeare personally we 
have but one uniform account—that he was a man 
of gentle presence and disposition, very com- 
pany, and of such boundless fluency and intellect- 
ual inventiveness in talk, that his hearers could 
not always stand it, but had sometimes to whistle 
him down in his flights. In Goethe’s case we 
have two distinct pictures. In youth, as all 
accounts agree in stating, he was one of the most 
impetuous, bounding, ennui-dispelling natures that 
ever broke in upon a society of ordinary mortals 
assembled to kill time. ‘ He came upon you,” 
said one who knew him well at this period, ‘ like a 
wolf in the night.”’ The simile is a splendid one, 
and it agrees wonderfully with the more subdued 
representations of his early years given by Goethe 
himself in his Autobiography. Handsome as an 
Apollo and welcome everywhere, he bore all before 
him wherever he went, not only by his talent, but 
also by an exuberance of animal spirits which 
swept dulness itself along, took away the breath 
of those who relied on sarcasm and their cool heads, 
inspired life and animation into the whole circle, 
and most especially delighted the ladies. This vi- 
vacity became even at times a reckless humor, 
prolific in all kinds of mad freaks and extrava- 
gances. Whether this impetuosity ¥° always 
within the bounds of mere innocent frolic is a 
question which we need not here raise. Traditions 
are certainly afloat of terrible domestic incidents 
connected with Goethe’s youth, both in Frankfort 
and in Weimar; but to what extent these tradi- 
tions are founded on fact is a matter which we 
have never 7 seen any attempt to decide upon 
evidence. More authentic for us, and equally 
significant, if we could be sure of our ability to 
appreciate them rightly, are the stories which 
Goethe himself tells of his various youthful attach- 
ments, and the various ways in which they were 
concluded. In Goethe’s own narratives of these 
affairs, there is a confession of error, arising out 
of his disposition passionately to abandon him- 
self to the feelings of a moment, without looking 
forward to the consequences; but whether this 
confession is to be converted by his critics into the 
harsher accusation of heartlessness and want of 
principle, is a thing not to be decided by any 
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eral rule as to the matter of inconstancy, but 
ry accurate knowledge in each case of the whole 
circumstances of that case. One thing these love- 
romances of Goethe’s early life make clear— 
namely, that fora being of such extreme sensi- 
bility as he was, he had a very strong element of 
self-control. When he gave up Lilli, it was with 
tears, and no end of sleepless nights; and yet he 
ave her up. Shakspeare, we believe (and there 
is an instance exactly in point in the story of his 
sonnets), had no such power of breaking clear 
from connections which his judgment disapproved 
of. Remorse and return, self-reproaches for his 
weakness at one moment, followed the next b 
weakness more abject than before—such, by his 
own confession, was the conduct, in one such case, 
of our more passive and gentle-hearted poet. 
Where Shakspeare was ‘‘ past cure,’’ and ‘* frantic- 
mad with evermore unrest,’’ Goethe but fell into 
" x or mgr which reason and resolution 
enabled him to overcome. Goethe at twenty-five 
gave up a young and beautiful girl, from the con- 


at thirty-five was the abject slave of a dark-com- 
plexioned woman, who was faithless to him, and 
whom he cursed in his heart. The sensibilities 
in the German poet moved from the first, as we 
have already said, over a firmer basis of permanent 
character. 

It is chiefly, however, the Goethe of later life 
that the world remembers and thinks of. The 
bounding impetuosity is then gone, or rather it is 
kept back and restrained, so as to furm a calm and 
steady fund of internal energy, capable sometimes 
of a flash and outbreak, but generally revealing 
itself only in labor and its fruits. What was for- 
merly the beauty of an a graceful, light, and 
full of motion, is now the beauty of a Jupiter, 
composed, stately, serene. ‘* What a sublime 
form !”’ says Eckermann, describing his first inter- 
view with him. ‘TI forgot to speak for looking at 
him: I could not look enough. His face is so 
powerful and brown! full of wrinkles, and each 
wrinkle full of expression! And everywhere there 
is such nobleness and firmness, such repose and 
greatness! He spoke in a slow, composed man- 
ner, such as you would expect from an aged mon- 
arch.”’ Such is Goethe, as he lasts now in the 
imagination of the world. Living among statues 
and books and pictures; daily doing something 
for his own culture and for that of the world ; 
daily receiving guests and visitors, whom he en- 
tertuined and instructed with his wise and deep, 
yet charming and simple converse ; daily corre- 
sponding with friends and strangers, and giving 
advice or doing a good turn to some young talent 
or other—never was such a mind consecrated so 
mapas « and exclusively to the service of 

unst and Literatur. One almost begins to won- 
der if it was altogether right that an old man 
should go on, morning after — and evening 
after evening, in such a fashion, talking about art 
and science and literature, as if they were the only 
interests in the world ; taking his guests into cor- 
ners to have quiet discussions with them on these 
subjects, and always finding something new and 
nice to be said pa them. Possibly, indeed, 
this is the fault of those who have reported him, 
and who only took notes when the discourse turned 
<2 what they considered the proper Goethean 
thens. But that Goethe far outdid Shakspeare 
in this conscious dedication of himself to a life of 





the intellect, we hold to be as certain as the testi- 





vietion that it was better to do so. Shakspeare 
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mony of likelihood can make it. Shakspeare did 
ehjoy his art; it was what, in his pensive hours, 
as he himself hints, he enjoyed most; and what- 
ever of intellectual ecstasy literary production can 
bring, must surely have been his in those hours 
when he composed the Hamlet and the Tempest. 
But Shakspeare’s was precisely one of those minds 
whose strength isa revelation to themselves during 
the moment of its exercise, rather than a chronic 
ascertained possession; and from this circum- 
stance, as well as from the attested fact of his 
carelessness as to the fate of his compositions, we 
can very well conceive that literature and culture 
and all that, formed but a small part of the general 
system of things in Shakspeare’s daily thoughts, 
and that he would have been absolutely ashamed 
of himeelf if, when anything else, from the state 
of the weather to the —. of the wine, was 
within the circle of possible allusion, he had said 
a word about his own plays. If he had not Wal- 
ter Scott’s positive conviction that every man 
ought to be either a luird or a lawyer, casting in 
authorship as a mere addition, if it were to be 
ractised ut all—he at least led so full and keen a 
ife,‘and was drawn forth on so many sides by 
nature, society, and the unseen, that Literature, 
out of the actual moments in which he was en- 
ged in it, must have seemed to him a mere 
telle, a mere fantastic echo of not a tithe of 
life. In his home in London, or his retirement at 
Stratford, he wrote on and on, because he could 
not help doing so, and because it was his business 
and his solace ; but no play seemed to him worth 
a day of the contemporary actions of men, no 
description worth a single glance at the Thames 
or at the deer feeding in the forest, no sonnet 
worth the tear it was made to embalm. Litera- 
ture was by no means to him, as it was to Goethe, 
the main interest of life; nor was he a man so far 
master of himself as ever to be able to behave as 
if it were so, and to accept, as Guethe did, all 
that occurred as so much culture, Yet Shak- 
speare would have understood Goethe ; and would 
have regarded him, almost with envy, as one of 
those men who, as being ‘lords and owners of 
their faces,’’ and not mere ‘‘ stewards,’’ know how 
to husband Nature’s gifts best. If Goethe at- 
tained this character, however, it was not because, 
as it is the fashion to say, he was by nature cold, 
heartless, and impassive, but because, uniting will 
and wisdom to his wealth of sensibilities, he had 
disciplined himself into what he was. A heart- 
less man does not diffuse geniality and kindliness 
around him, as Goethe did; and a statue is not 
seized, as Goethe once was, with hemorrhage in 
the night, the result of suppressed grief. 

That which made Goethe what he was, namely, 
his philosophy of life, is to be gathered in the form 
of hints from his various writings and conversa- 
tions. We present a few important passages here, 
in what seems their philosophic connexion, as well 
as the order most suitable for bringing out Goethe's 
mode of thought in contrast with that of Shak- 
speare. 

Goethe’s Thoughts of Death.—‘** We had gone round 
the thicket, and had turned by Tiefurt into the Wei- 
mar road, where we had a view of the setting sun. 
Goethe was for a while lost in thought ; then said to 
me, in the words of one of the ancients, 

Untergehend sogar ist’s immer dieselbige Sonne.” 

(Still it continues the self-same sun, even while it is sinking.) 

“*At the age of seventy-five,”’ continued he, with 


much cheerfulness, ‘‘ one must, of course, think some- 
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times of death. But this thought never gives me the 
least uneasiness, for I am fully convinced that our 
spirit is a being of a nature quite indestructible, and 
that its activity continues from eternity to eternity. 
It is like the sun, which seems to set only to our 
earthly eyes, but which, in reality, never sets, but 
shines on unceasingly.”’—Eckermann’s Conversa- 
tions of Goethe, vol. i., p. 161. 

Goethe’s maxim with respect to metaphysics.— 
**Man is born not to solve the problems of the uni- 
verse, but to find out where the problem begins, and 
then to restrain himself within the limits of the com- 
prehensible.’’—JIbid., vol. i., p. 272. 

Goethe’s theory of the intention of the Supernatu- 
ral with regard to the Visible.—*‘ After all, what does 
it all come to? God did not retire to rest after the 
well-known six days of creation ; but, on the con- 
trary, is constantly active as on the first. It would 
have been for Him a poor occupation to compose this 
heavy world out of. simple elements, and to keep it 
rolling in the sunbeams from year to year, if He had 
not had the plan of founding a nursery for a world of 
spirits upon this material basis. So He is now con- 
stantly active in higher natures to attract the lower 
ones.’’—Ibid., vol. ii., p. 426 

Goethe’s doctrine of Immortality.—‘* Kant has un- 
questionably done the best service by drawing the 
limits beyond which human intellect is not able to 
eng and leaving at-rest the insoluble problems. 

hat a deal have people philosophized about immor- 
tality ! and how far have they got? I doubt not of 
our immortality, for nature cannot dispense with the 
entelecheia. ut we are not all, in like manner, 
immortal ; and he who would manifest himself in fu- 
ture as « great entelecheia must be one now. . . . 
To me the eternal existence of my soul is proved from 
my idea of activity. If I work on incessantly till my 
death, nature is bound to give me another form of 
existence when the present one can no longer sustain 
my spirit.’’—Jbid., vol. ii., pp. 198, 194, and p. 122. 

Goethe’s image of Life.—*‘ Child, child, no more? 
The coursers of time, lashed, as it were, by invisible 
spirits, hurry on the light car of our destiny ; and all 
that we can do is, in cool self-possession, to hold the 
reins with a firm hand, and to guide the wheels, now 
to the left, now to the right, avoiding a stone here, or 
@ precipice there. Whither it is hurrying, who can 
tell? and who, indeed, can remember the point from 
which it started ??*— Egmont. 

Man’s proper business.—*‘ It has at all times been 
said and repeated, that man should strive to know 
himself. This is a singular requisition, with which 
no one complies, or indeed ever will comply. Man is 
by all his senses and efforts directed to externals—to 
the world around him ; and he has to know this so 
far, and to make it so far serviceable, as he requires 
for his own ends. It is only when he feels joy or 
sorrow that he knows anything about himself, and 
only by joy or sorrow is he instructed what to seek 
and what to shun.’’— Eckermann’s Conversations of 
Goethe, vol. ii., p. 180. 

The Abstract and the Concrete—the Subjective 
and the Objective Tendencies.—‘** The Germans are 
certainly strange people. By their deep thouglits 
and ideas, which they seek in everything, and fix 
upon everything, they make life much more burden- 
some than is necessary. Only have the courage to 
give yourself up to your impressions ; allow yourself 
to be delighted, moved, elevated—nay, instructed and 
inspired by something great ; but do not imagine all 
is vanity, if it is not abstract thought and idea... . 
It was not in my line, as a poet, to strive to embody 
anything abstract. I received in my mind impres- 
sions, and those of a sensual, animated, charming, 
varied, hundredfold kind, just as a lively imagination 
presented them ; and I had, as a poet, nothing more 
to do than artistically to round off and elaborate such 
views and impressions, and by means of a lively rep- 
resentation so to bring them forward that others 
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might receive the same impression in hearing or 


reading my representation of them. . . . 
deserves not the name while he only speaks out his 
few subjective feelings; but as soon as he can appro- 
iate to himself and express the world, he is a poet. 
en he is inexhaustible, and can be always new ; 
while a subjective nature has soon talked out his little 
internal material, and is at last ruined by mannerism. 
People always talk of the study of the ancients ; but 
what does that mean, except that it says, ‘ Turn 
our attention to the real world, and try to express 
it, for that is what the ancients did when they were 
alive.’ Goethe arose and walked to and fro, while I 
remained seated at the table, as he likes to see me. 
He stood a moment at the stove, and then, like one 
who has reflected, came to me, and, with his finger 
on his lips, said to me, ‘I will now tell you some- 
thing which you will often find confirmed in your 
own experience. All eras ina state of decline and 
dissolution are subjective ; on the other hand, all 
progressive eras have an objective tendency. Our 
present time is retrograde, for it is subjective ; we see 
this not merely in poetry, but also in painting, and 
much besides. Every healthy effort, on the contrary,. 
is directed from the inward to the outward world, as 
you wil! see in all great eras, which have been really in 
a state of progression, and all of an objective nature.’ ’’ 
—Ibid., vol. i., pp. 415, 416, and pp. 283, 284. 

Rule of Individual Activity.—‘* The most reason- 
able way is for every man to follow his own vocation 
to which he has been born, and which he has learned, 
and to avoid hindering others from following theirs. 
Let the shoemaker abide by his last, the peasant by 
his plough, and let the king know how to govern ; for 
this is also a business which must be learned, and 
with which no one should meddle who does not un- 
derstand it.’’—Jbid., vol. i., p. 134. 

Right and Wrong ; the habit of Controversy.— 
** The end of all opposition is negation, and negation is 
nothing. If I call bad bad, what dol gain? But if 
I call good bad, I do a great deal of mischie®. He 
who will work aright must never rail, must not 
trouble himself at all about what is ill done, but only 
do well himself. For the great point is, not to pull 
down, but to build up, and in this humanity finds 
pare joy.”’—Jbid., vol. i., p. 508. 

Goethe’s own Relation to the Disputes of his Time. 
—*** You have been reproached,’ remarked I, rather 
inconsiderately, ‘for not taking up arms at tne 
great period (the war with Napoleon), or at least co- 
operating as a poet.” ‘Let us leave that point 

lone, my good friend,’ returned Goethe. ‘It is an 
absurd world, which knows not what it wants, and 
which one must allow to have itsown way. How 
could I take up arms without hatred, and how could I 
hate without youth? If such an emergency had be- 
fallen me when twenty years old, I should certainly 
not have been the last ; but it found meas one who 
had already passed the first sixties. Besides, we 
cannot all serve our country in the same way, but 
each does his best, according as God has endowed 
him. I have toiled hard enough during half a 
century. I can say that, in those things which 
nature ‘has appointed for, my daily work, I have per- 
mitted myself no relaxation night or day, but have 
always striven, investigated, and done as much, and 
that as well, as I could. If every one can say the 
same of himself, it will prove well with all. 
will not say what I think. There is more ill-will 
towards me, hidden beneath that remark, than you 
are aware of. I feel therein a new form of the old 
hatred with which people have persecuted me, and 
endeavored quietly to wound me for years. I know 
very well that I am an eyesore to many ; that they 
would all willingly get rid of me; and that, since 
they cannot touch my talent, they aim at my char- 
acter. Now, it is said I am proud ; now, egotistical ; 
now, immersed in sensuality ; now, without Christi- 
anity ; and now without love for my native country, 
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and my own dear Germans. You have now known 


A poet | me sufficiently for years, and you feel what all that 


talk is worth. The poet, as a man and citizen, 
will love his native land ; but the native land of his 
poetic powers and poetic action is the good, noble, and 
beautiful, which is confined to no particular province 
or country, and which he seizes upon and forms, 
wherever he finds them. Therein he is like the 
eagle, who hovers with free gaze over whole countries, 
and to whom it is of no consequence whether the hare 
on which he pounces is running in Prussia or in 
Saxony.’ ’’—Jbid., vol. ii., pp. 257, 258, and p. 427. 


Whoever has read these sentences attentively, 
and penetrated their meaning in connexion, will 
see that they reveal a mode of thought somewhat 
resembling that which we have attributed to 
Shakspeare, and yet essentially different from it. 
Both poets are distinguished by this, that they 
abstained systematically during their lives from the 
abstract, the dialectical and the controversial, and 
devoted themselves, with true feeling and enjoy- 
ment, to the concrete, the real and the unques- 
tioned ; and so far there is an obvious resemblance 
between them. But the manner in which this 
characteristic was attained was by no means .the 
same in both cases. In Shakspeare,as we have 
seen, there was a metaphysic longing, a tendency 
towards the supersensible and invisible, absolutely 
morbid, if we take ordinary constitutions as the 
standard of health in this respect ; and if, with all 
this, he revelled with delight and moved with ease 
and firmness in the sensuous and actual, it was 
because the very same soul which pressed with 
such energy and wailing against the bounds of 
this life of man, was also related with inordinate 
keenness and intimacy to all that this life spheres 
in. In Goethe, on the other hand, the tendency 
to the real existed under easier constitutional con- 
ditions, and in a state of such natural preponder- 
ance over any concomitant craving for the meta- 
physical, that it necessarily took, German as he 
was, @ higher place in his estimate of what is 
desirable in a human character. That world of 
the real in which Shakspeare delighted, and which 
he knew so well, seemed to him, all this knowledge 
and delight notwithstanding, far more evanescent, 
far more a mere filmy show, fur less considerable 
a shred of all that is, than it did to Goethe. To 
Shak , a8 we have already said, life was but 
as a little island on the bosom of a boundless sea ; 
men must needs know what the island contains, 
and act as those who have to till and rule it; 
still, with that expanse of waters all round in 
view, and that roar of waters ever in the ear, 
what can men call themselves or pretend their 
realm to be! ‘Poor fools of nature,’ is the 
poet’s own phrase—the realm so small that it is 
nee to belong to it! Notso with Goethe. To 

im also, of course, the thought was familiar of a 
vast region of the supersensible outlying nature 
and life; but.a higher value on the whole was 
reserved for nature and life, even on the universal 
scale, by his peculiar habit of conceiving them, 
not as distinct from the supersensible and contem- 
poraneously begirt by it, but rather if we may so 
speak, as a considerable portion, or even duration, 
of the quondam supersensible in the new form of 
the sensible. In other words, Goethe was full of 
the notion of progress or evolution ; the world was 
to him not a mere spectacle and dominion for the 
1 semen but an actual manifestation of the 
substance of the supernatural itself, on its way 





through time to new issues. Hence his peculiar 
notion of immortality ; hence his view as to the 
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mere relativeness of the terms right and wrong, 
good and bad, and the like; and hence also his 
resolute inculcation of the doctrine, s0 unpalatable 
to his countrymen, that men ought to direct their 
thoughts and efforts to the actual and the out- 
ward. Life being the current phase of the uni- 
versal mystery, the true duty of men could be but 
to contribute in their various ways to the further- 
ance of life. 

And what then, finally, was Goethe’s own mode 
of activity in a life thus defined in his general 
philosophy? Like Shaks , he was a literary 
man; his function was literature. Yes, but in 
what respect, otherwise than Shakspeare had done 
before him, did he fulfil this literary function in 
reference to the world he lived in and enjoyed! In 
the first place, as all know, he differed from 
Shakspeare in this, that he did not address the 
world exclusively in the character of a poet. 
Besides his poetry, properly so called, Goethe has 
left behind Fier numerous prose-writings, ranking 
under very different heads, abounding with such 
deep and wise maxims and perceptions, in refer- 
ence to all things under the sun, as would have 
entitled him, even had he been no poet, to rank 
as a sage. So great, indeed, is Goethe as a 
thinker and a critic, that it may very well be dis- 
puted whether his prose-writings, as a whole, are 
not more precious than his poems. But evén 
setting apart this difference, and regarding the 
two men in their special character as poets or 
artists, a marked difference is still discernible. 
Hear Goethe's own definition of his poetical career 
and aim :— 


Thus began that tendency from which I could not 
deviate my whole life through ; namely, the tendency 
to turn into an image, into a poem, everything that 
delighted or troubled me, or otherwise occupied me, 
and to come to some certain understanding with my- 
self upon it, that I might both rectify my conceptions 
of external things, and set my mind at rest about them. 
The faculty of doing this was necessary to no one more 
than to me, for my natural disposition whirled me 
constantly from one extreme to the other. All, there- 
fore, that has been put forth by me, consists of frag- 
ments of a great confession.— Autobiography, vol. i., 
p- 240. 


Shakspeare's genius we defined to be the genius 
of universal expression; of clothing objects, cir- 
cumstances, and feelings with magnificent lan- 
guage ; of pouring over the image of any given 
situation, whether suggested from within or from 
without, an effusion of the richest intellectual 
matter that could possibly be related to it. Goe- 
the’s genius as here defined by himself, was 
something different and narrower. It was the 
genius of translation from the subjective into the 
Objective ; of clothing real feelings with fictitious 
Circumstances ; of giving felicitous intellectual 
form of states of mind, so as to dismiss and throw 
them off. Let this distinction be sufficiently con- 
ceived and developed, and a full idea will be ob- 
tained of the exact difference between the literary 
many-sidedness attributed to Shakspeare and that 
also attributed to Goethe. 





Walter Scott’s Works.—The third and fourth 
series of ** Tales of a Grandfather,’’ are published in 
the Parker edition of the Waverley Tales. They form 
the 26th and 27th volumes of this excellent edition, 
which is now complete. It will fill very handsomely 
& shelf in the family library, and few shelves can 
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boast such an amount of instruction and entertain- 
ment for the family circle or the solitary reader, as is 
found in these volumes. How much delightful read- 
ing, without a page which must be omitted in reading 
aloud! This set is nicely printed, bound, and illus- 
trated. It contains all the notes and latest revisions 
of the author. Published in Boston by Messrs. 8. H. 
Parker, B. B. Mussey & Co.— Daily Adv. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
Rhyming Dictionary for the use of Young Poets; 
with an Essay on English Versification, and Ex- 
planatory Observations on the Selection and Use 
of Rhymes. Edinburgh: J. Hogg. London : 
. Groombridge and Sons. 


Tuts is a remarkably clever and well-digested 
little work. The Essay on English Versification, 
though occupying but a moderate space, is one of 
the completest treatises on the subject which has 
yet appeared, and it contains some note-worthy 
passages, calculated to be of use to prose-writers as 
well as poets, upon the remarkable powers of 
the consonants in descriptive writing. From the 
Explanatory Observations we extract the following 
passage, which, it appears to us, expresses the 
common-sense view of the use of such technical 
th to poetic art as Rhyming Dictionaries can 
afford. 


Byshe says that as, even in conversation, we often 
find ourselves at a loss for an apt word to express our 
meaning ; and as similar difficulties must naturally 
occur still more often in verse-writing, it is reasona- 
ble toassume that those engaged in the latter task 
will scarcely fail to reap some advantage from a Dic- 
tionary of Rhymes ; since, in a moment, and without 
trouble, they may there find words which might not 
suggest themselves for a long time through the mere 
process of reflection. This is a fair and simple argu- 
ment. ... What the Abbe Dubois once said of the 
French poets is probably true of not a few English 
ones ; to wit, that, ‘“‘ whatever they might say, they 
all kept some such book in their private workshops.”’ 
. ... Many of the most exquisite fancies of Keats, 
and, above all, in his ‘‘ Endymion,’’ have obviously 
been prompted by the necessities of the rhyme... . 
Many other poets besides Keats might be showh to 
have taken suggestions from rhymes, and these both 
numerous and fine ; nor is the circumstance of their 
having so done in the slightest degree disparaging. 
If the thoughts were original, they possessed the one 
characteristic needful in poetry, and it mattered not 
whence they sprung. Still less mattered it whether 
the suggestive rhymes occurred spontaneously to the 
mind, or were taken froma book. On this trifling 
distinction the question really and wholly hangs. Let 
not the alumni of the muses, then, when they would 
express the whispers of the ‘‘ maids divine’”’ in fit 
terms, either scruple or be ashamed to have recourse 
to all such aids as lie at their command. 


As well might the artist scruple or be ashamed 
to have recourse to tinted paper, prepared canvas, 
or any of the numerous contrivances adapted to 
abbreviate his labor, or render it more effective. 
The world cares nothing for the mode in which a 
work of art is achieved, be it a poem, a picture, 
or a statue ; so that it be really a fine work, all 
will be content to ignore the tools by which it was 
wrought. The Dictionary before us is compiled 
on the simplest plan, and fills but a very small 
space ; the rhymes are divided into perfect, near’ 
perfect, and allowable ; the work will be useful, 
as we said before, to many who have no thought 
of writing poetry, and its careful perusal would 
enlarge and improve the vocabulary of most men. 
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From the Morning Chronicle, 4th Feb. 
MONTENEGRO. 


Tue war in Montenegro may well attract the 
earnest attention of all European governments. 
Whatever may have been the provocation, the 
Turkish invasion of that country is an attack upon 





though its maintenance may for a time be politi- 
cally expedient. If, however, the. Porte perti- 
naciously refuses to adopt the advice of civilized 
governments, and attempts to extend its influence 
and dominion, calculating on the mutual jealousies 
of neighboring states, it is obvious that circum- 
stances may arise to compel an intervention which 


a state which has for centuries enjoyed a real in- | must ultimately humiliate and weaken Turkey. 


dependence, and the efforts now made to subju- 
gate it are carried on with the ruthless barbarity 


We do not assert that such a case has yet oc- 
curred, but there can be no doubt that the pres- 


characteristic of Islamism. The pending contest |ent policy of the Sultan is calculated to provoke 


is a war of extermination on the very frontiers of 
eivilized Europe. Up to the present time, the 
success of the invaders does not appear to have 
been commensurate with their numbers and re- 
sources ; for it seems that the Montenegrins have 
gallantly disputed every inch of ground, and that 
the Sultan’s troops have met with checks, if not 
with decided reverses. It is probable, however, 
that the contest may be prolonged for a considera- 
ble period, as the Turkish pachas have it in their 
power to direct upon Montenegro the whole 
strength of the Mussulman tribes of the neighbor- 
ing countries. In fact, the invading force is 
Sages | composed of such auxiliaries, impelled 
y fanaticism and ferocity to follow the Ottoman 
standard against a Christian people. It was by 
their assistance that the insurrections in Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina were suppressed, and after 
those successes they were let loose on Montenegro. 
The Turkish government, having chastised one 
portion of its subjects by turning against them 
their bitterest enemies, hewwna, to punish 
Montenegro for its real or supposed complicity 
in the designs of the insurgents. For we cannot 
imagine that the Porte either desires or contem- 
tes the conquest of that country, which would 
a most unprofitable acquisition, and could only 
be preserved by very great sacrifices. We must 
rather regard the present expedition as intended 
to harass and intimidate the Christian population 
of the western provinces of Turkey. But a deep 
interest will be felt throughout Europe in the fate 
of those daring mountaineers, who have for cen- 
turies held their fastnesses against the whole force 
of the Turkish Empire, in times when the armies 
of Russia could not face the Ottomans, and when 
Vienna was repeatedly besieged by Mussulman 
hosts. And it will, moreover, be remembered 
that, notwithstanding treaties with the Porte, 
and the constant intercession of European diplo- 
matists, the Christian subjects of the Sultan are 
systematically treated in the most barbarous 
manner, and that, under their present masters, it 
is absolutely impossible for them to make the 
slightest progress in civilization. 
‘o those powers whose territories border on the 
scene of the events to which we have referred, the 
present war must be a source of 


tude. It is not surprising that Austria should 


interference on the part of the great powers. It 
is true that the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
is guaranteed by treaties ; but should it es ried 
that the friendly influence of the states which 
entered into those treaties is insufficient to obtain 
justice for the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
diplomatic obligations will rapidly give way to 
the outraged public sentiment of Europe. No 
civilized power can uphold the miserable barba- 
rism of Turkey. It is not too much to say that 
the existence of the Ottoman Empire depends upon 
its recognition of European principles in the ad- 
ministration of its provinces. It has already 
been greatly weakened. It has lost Greece, and 
has abandoned Africa—Egypt is but nominally 
dependent—and the Danubian Principalities have 
thrown off all but the formal suzerainty of the 
Porte. The dissolution of that once powerful em- 
pire is imminent, and it cannot fail to be rapidly 
accelerated if the Turks | seme in the system 
which has lately been adopted by the party now 
in the ascendant at Constantinople. 
In these days, a policy of propagandism on the 
art of Turkey is little short of deliberate suicide. 
Neither Austria nor Russia would submit to the 
military occupation of Montenegro, The one has 
an immediate and a territorial interest in the mat- 
ter—the other is under the obligations of an 
alliance which dates from the time of Peter the 
Great. The best solution of the present difficulty 
would be the acceptance by the Porte of the me- 
diation offered by Austria. The adoption of such 
a course might for a time put an end to the 
dangers which menace the Ottoman Empire on its 
western frontiers, and it would terminate the con- 
flict in the mode most agreeable to the western 

owers. . But if Islamism, effete and exhausted as 
it is, persist in a policy of ion, the ** in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire” will quickly be- 
come an obsolete phrase. If the vast territories 
which own the sway of the Sultan are to remain 
united under one sovereign, it can only be through 
the moderation and liberality of his government— 
the European powers must be satisfied that the 
Christian provinces of the Porte are ruled with 
justice and humanity. Most assuredly, such is 
not the case at present. The administration of 


uliar solici-| the best-governed portions of the Ottoman do- 


minions is immeasurably inferior to that of the 


view with uneasiness a conflict which wages so| worst regulated territories belonging to any civ- 


near her frontier, and which is carried on with 


ilized state. It is often said that Russia is in- 


such savage cruelty. Austrian interests cannot |cessantly engaged in intrigues against Turkey, 


but have suffered from the hostilities which have 
been in progress during the past few months; 


and that she has obtained considerable influence 
with the inhabitants of certain provinces. Yet 


and without imputing any ambitious schemes to | we have no right to blame the government of the 
the imperial government, it may fairly be supposed | Czar, for there can be no question that the sub- 


that the 


rsecutions to which the Sclavyonian | jects of the Porte would infinitely prefer an or- 
subjects of Turkey have been exposed have given | ganized Russian 


despotism to the ‘arbitrary 


serious offence at Vienna. For the Turkish do-|tryanny of irresponsible Pachas. The one admits 


minion in Europe is, in. the 


nt age, only|the principles of modern civilization, though it 


. . In itself it is essentially barbarous, | rules by the strong hand—the other is thoro 
and can have no claims upon our sympathy, | barbarous, and is far more violent and tyranni 
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- the natural inference to be 


‘races which are now subjected to 





THE AUSTRO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. 


in the enforcement of its authority. We cannot, 
therefore, be surprised at the predominance of 
Russian influence in certain portions of the Sul- 
tan’s dominions. The truth is, the intolerable 
misgovernment of Turkey has opened for the Czar 
the road to Constantinople ; and this result is due 
to the natural ascendency of intelligence, and not 
to mere diplomatic _——- 
The condition of Turkey must soon occupy a 
prominent place among European questions. It 
was hoped, some years back, that a new vitality 
had been wr to a worn-out system, and that 
the reign of the present Sultan would be an era 
of reform and p: ss which would serve to avert 
the calamities that have for half a century 
menaced the Ottoman Throne. Unfortunately, 
however, the result has not verified those antici- 
tions. The obstinate bigotry of Mohamedan- 
ism is as rampant as ever. European science and 
cultivation have made no ; and the inter- 
nal administration of the Turkish dominions is 
miserably defective and corrupt. The governors 
of provinces are still barbarians—or, if they have 
acquired any of the learning of the west, they have 
taken their lessons from Soulouque or Louis Na- 
leon. On the other hand, the enemies of the 
orte have gradually drawn nearer to their foe. 
The treaties of Vienna and Adrianople gave im- 
portant itions to Austria and Russia,. whilst 
the effective power of Turkey has been slowly but 
uniformly pers The next continental catas- 
trophe will probab: ag to the expulsion of the 
Ottoman dynasty from Eu uch, at least, is 
rawn from the exist- 
jog phenomena of decay and dissolution. But 
whatever may be the final effect of causes which 
have been in operation for centuries, the immedi- 
ate duty of civilized powers is to take steps for the 
improvement of the administration of the Turkish 
provinces. The object is one in which all govern- 
ments may honorably participate ; and if there 
were anything like unity of action, valuable 
results might reasonably looked for. More- 
over, it is only thus that we can hope to adjourn 
the final destruction of the Turkish Empire, and 
the quarrels which must arise at the division of 
the spoils. No one can expect that the Mussul- 
man dominion in Europe can last much longer, and 
it is certain that its sbolition would create a grave 
disturbance of the political balance. The true 
policy for civilized powers is to + mg those 
urkey for the 
formation of an independent state or confederation ; 
and this can only Be effected by insisting upon 
their better government. Under no circumstances 
can we be justified in supporting a thoroughly 
barbarous administration on the grounds of an 
assumed political expediency. 





From the Examiner, 5th Feb. 
THE AUSTRO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. 


Tuere can be no more striking proof of the insta- 
bility of friendly relations between despotic princes 
than the rumors, and indeed the more than rumors, 
which have been rife in Paris of a coldness between 
France and Austria, occasioned by Louis Napole- 
on’s abortive negotiations for a German princess, 
and the language in which his less distinguished 
marriage with Madlle..de Montijos was announced. 
The great and not ill-founded fear of diplomacy for 
the last twelvemonth has been that there existed 


too close an understanding between the courts of |i 
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Vienna and the Ebysée. Prince Schwarzenberg 
was such an admirer of despotism, and had such 
hearty sympathy with a military coup de main, that 
he was desirous of receiving Louis Napoleon as 
Emperor into the circle of Tegitimate autocrats. 
He even caused to. be drawn up a warm special 
pleading in his favor, which was sent round to the 
several courts. The prince’s successor, Count 
Buol, has on the other hand been turning graduall 

round from his predecessor's position. Instead of 
courting France, and maintaining a hostile attitude 
to Prussia, he has been making advances to a rec- 
onciliation with the latter power, and has omitted 
the most favorable opportunities of obliging the 
new ruler of the French, A word from the Aus- 
trian court would no doubt have smoothed away 
the difficulties that obstructed a marriage between 
the French emperor and more than one German 
princess. But considering the habitual pretensions 
of every French government to create or abet a 
party among the smaller princes of Germany in 
antagonism to both Prussia and Austria, it could 
not but be the desire of those two powers, if 
united, to exclude France from Germany altogether, 
and obstruct by every means at their disposal a 
marriage of its sovereign with a German princess. 
How completely they succeeded in this, events 
have manifested, And that Louis Napoleon has 
felt and resented the injury, became manifest in 
those words of his matrimonial announcement in 
which he represents Austria as having once brigué, 
solicited, the alliance of the Emperor Napoleon. 

Such is the rapidity of communication now by 
means of the electric telegraph that a word uttered 
or published in Paris, of any importance, is known 
the same evening in Vienna, and an answer may 
be as speedily transmitted. M. Von Hubner, the 
Austrian Envoy in Paris, was therefore said to 
have received orders to demand an explanation of 
these words. The circumstance, together with 
some grand review muster of troops, ordered in 
Lorraine, affected the Paris exchange, and straight- 
way brought the funds down; it being generally 
reported also that M. Von Hubner would not be 
present.at the marriage ceremony. M. Von Hub- 
ner was present, however, with his colleagues of 
the corps diplomatique; and so these sudden ru- 
mors of an impending and open breach between 
France and Austria were as suddenly dissipated. 
But the fact remains, that the political attitude of 
Austria is no longer what it was, or what it 
threatened to be in the days of Prince Schwar- 
zenberg. 

Attached as we are to international amity 
and peace, we must confess our gratification at 
this estrangement between two powers which have 
hitherto shown themselves united in the suppres- 
sion, we might say the annihilation, of civil and 
religious freedom. The dire yoke which weighs 
at this moment so heavily on the neck of Italy 
has been riveted by the great fact of the Austro- 
French alliance. Ifthe King of Naples continues 
to people his dungeons, if Marshal adetski per- 
severes with his military executions, if the Madiais 
still pine away in their prison—all is more or less 
due to the supposed compactness of this French 
and Austrian alliance, which, so long as it en- 
dured, might well defy every hope -~ effort for 
leniency, toleration, or relief. But let Austria 
and France become really antagonistic, and each 
of them must look to dispute the possession of 





Italy, instead of continuing to pillage and misrule 
it. 
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Mr. Cobden dares the French emperor to at- 
temfpt an endowment of the Roman Catholic 
Church exclusively with land and tithes, But is 
he ignorant that the conventual establishments 
have been of late extensively acquiring land, and 
that the other clergy are about to have their sala- 
ries largely increased! The communes have been 
heavily taxed by an amount of church rates never 
before equalled. And as the Jesuits have now at 
last got complete possession of the University and 
its budget, tothe exclusion of all Protestants and 
laymen, what the French clergy wili in future be 
able to draw, in money and in privilege, from the 
country, will: fully equal the power and emolu- 
ment of our State Church. Already in many 
uarters of France a Christian burial is denied to 
testants, as was seen on a late memorable oc- 
casion ; and persecution, of which we could give 
the details, has commenced in earnest 
inst the Evangelical French Church—that class 
‘Protestants which repudiate stat: salaries, and 
fer to exist upon the voluntary system. Re- 
igious equality, then, is as far from existing in 
ce asin Austria. Much of what the revolu- 
tion of 1789 gave, Napoleon’s celebrated concordat 
took away ; and his nephew’s policy daily tends 
to take away more, and to render France no longer 
& just or desirable abode for dissidents from the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

We say it with regret—because none desire 
more than ourselves to separate religious and civil 
interests altogether—that the only hope of religious 
toleration or improvement in Europe now lies in 
political reformation or revolution. It is quite 
useless, this effort of noble enthusiasts, like the 
Madiais, to instruct their friends and acquaintance 
in the pure truths of the Bible. The days of 
emancipating a people from religious thraldom by 
the impeachment of dogmas or the exposure of 
theological fallacies have passed away. It was 
religious freedom, first conquered in the fifteenth 
‘and sixteenth centuries, that necessitated and 

for us political freedom. But such can- 
not be the mode of ion now. Political 
freedom must, on the contrary, be first achieved, 
before even the least portion of religious or intel- 
lectual freedom can be looked for. 

We have said so much because Mr. Cobden 
seems to think that the despotism of Louis Na 
leon is exclusively political, and that he is either 
prepared or will Be obliged to respect religious and 
social freedom. We do not believe in either the 
will or the capacity of the political despot to re- 
spect either. In our age despotism has need of 
every support in order to subsist ; and among its 
first supports are the priesthood and their in- 
terests. e are sorry to say that political opinion 
in France stems for the present to offer no obsta- 
cle whatever to Louis Napoleon in all that he is 
doing to endow the clergy with a despotism almost 
canal to his own. It was but the other day that 
the Archbishop of Paris wrote to forbid the Con- 
stitutionnel to continue the publication of a novel 
of Alexander Dumas, to which publication the 
censorship itself saw no objection ; whereupon that 
journal was instantly obliged to suspend the pub- 
Tication of Isaac Lakadam. 

Should serious contention and rivalry arise, 
however, between the two great Roman Catholic 
powers, Austria and France, we aheuld soon — 
the latter compelled to entes*pog more Ther; 
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VISIT TO LEWCHEW. 


policy, at least so far as religion and the Popedom 
are concerned. The ruler of the French gave 
once an inkling of this when he wrote his famous 
letter to Colonel Ney. He is now married, has 
obtained from universal suffrage all that universal 
suffrage can give, and may think himself able at 
last to give to that letter. But ifany ame- 
lioration in his policy of submission to the Jesuits 
should really be attempted, it will be due, we may 
depend upon it, to the necessity of rivalling Aus- 
tria or Italy, not to any respect for that public 
opinion in France which has been so completely 
stifled and trodden under foot. 





Lewchew and the Lewchewans ; being a Narrative 
of a Visit to Lewchew, or Loo Choo, in October, 
1850. By George Smith, D.D., Lord Bishop of Vic- 
toria, London : T. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 1853. 

The island of Lewchew has long been regarded by 
our missionaries as the portal of Japan, and it has 
been thought by commencing the work of Christian- 
izing this far away people among the Lewchewans, 
who are supposed to be descendants of a colony of 
Japanese, an in might eventually be found to 
Japan itself. With some such object in view, a Dr. 
Bettelheim and family were left upon the island in 
1846, by way of commencing the business of evangel- 
ization. The doctor, however, soon became an object 
of suspicion to the natives, who shortly began to show 
that they had but one wish concerning him, and that 
was, to get rid of him as fast as ible. He proved 
an unmanageable subject, neither to be starved, 
bullied, nor frightened from his position. The Lew- 
chewans, who seemed to him as a sort of ogre. 
finding they could not send him home to England, seat 
him to Coventry, and that so effectually, that he could 
not even get speech of the natives ; after residin, 
four years and a half in a manner cut off from a 
communication with them, he is visited by the Bishop 
of Victoria, who, armed with an admonitory protest 
from Lord Palmerston to the authorities of Lewchew, 
comes to reconnoitre. The little work before us is the 
bishop’s narrative of his visit, and it describes, in an 
agreeable and interesting way, many of the manners 
and customs of this simple le, and details the 
steps which, in conjunction with Captain Cracroft, 
who represented her majesty on the occasion, he 
thought fit to take in order to establish Dr. Bette 
heim on @ more respectable and social footing. One 
cannot help being amused with the perplexity of these 
poor islanders, seated as they were otmreen the horns 
of a very ugly dilemma—it wg | — fatal te 
their prospects either to affront the Japanese, their 
protectors, by harboring strangers, 0. to exasperate 
the British by sending the doctor adrift. The bishop, 
it appears, succeeded in the end in obtaining better 
terms for the forlorn missionary, and parted amicably 
with the Lewchewans after entertaining them hospita- 
bly on board the first ‘‘ fire-ship’’ they had ever seen 
—and which they devoutly prayed might be the last. 
The population of Loo Choo is divided into three classes ; 
the highest are a species of oligarchical literati, con- 
sisting of several grades, from the chief of which the 
governors have their origin ; the second class are the 
Hakoo-sho, nearly corresponding with our middle- 
classes ; and the third are the Oo-bang, or public | 
slaves, who possess neither civil rights nor personal 
freedom. They call their sovereign Tsung-li ; but the 
good bishop ry oy to have a suspicion that said 
sovereign is a hoax altogether, a sort of regal Mrs. 
Harris whom it would be difficult to preduce in pro- 
pria persona. We had marked several extracts from 
this well-written narrative, but are compelled to omit 
them from want of space.— Tait. 
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